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The initial sketch, The Eiger from the Kleine Scheidegg, is by Mary 
Ogden Abbott 


The Eiger from the Kleine Scheidegs. 
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SCHEIDEGG MEMORIES 


_y 2.7 by Sir ARNoLp LUNN 
it — & 

OMORROW,” said my nurse, “we’re going up a mountain.” 

Since the fitst-book which I remember reading for myself 
was Whympet’s Scrambles Amongst the Alps, when my nurse 
announced that I was to be taken up a mountain I was thrilled. 
I was only six years of age at the time and did not expect to be 
led up the Wetterhorn next day, but great was my disappoint- 
ment when no guide with rope and axe turned up at the train to 
the Scheidegg. From the Scheidegg we followed the bridle path up 
the Lauberhorn and when we reached the summit I looked down 
the precipice that falls away sharply to the north and asked hope- 
fully, “Do we go down there?” “No,” said the nurse. 

Towards the end of December, 1909, I made my first real ex- 
pedition on skis, to the Kleine Scheidegg from Grindelwald. 
There were no sealskins in those days and we stopped just short 
of the Scheidegg, but it was none the less a memorable day in 
my life. A few years later the Scheidegg and M4nnlichen runs had 
become part of the routine of the Christmas holidays at Mirren 
and Wengen. 

My more recent memories of the Scheidegg are of perfect spring 
skiing. There are two decisive criteria by which a spring skiing 
center should be judged. If skiing be the first, the visibility of 
spring is certainly the second. Visibility, that is the point. ‘There 
are many high alpine centers where excellent skiing may be en- 
joyed in April, centers in which winter still reigns supreme. Now 
the alpine spring is the most enchanting manifestation of the 
loveliest of all seasons and the wise man chooses a center where 
he can combine the visible beauty of April at her fairest with the 
physical rapture of linking turns down April snow at its best. 

From the Scheidegg you can ski down the Tschuggen Glade to 
Grund and between trains stroll through the Grindelwald mead- 
ows where crocus and soldanella have staked their claim on ter- 
ritory only just evacuated by the retreating winter. And even if 
you cannot bear to “waste” an hour which might be devoted to 
skiing, five minutes’ walk from the top of the Lauberhorn ski-lift 
brings you to a point from which you can see the glory of the 
valleys from which winter has fled. 


Although Sir ARNOLD LUNN, an honorary member of the Club, is best known 
to us as the leading personality in the world of British skiing, he is a man of 
distinction in much wider fields as well. Besides a dozen books on mountain 
climbing, skiing and the country of Switzerland, he has written many on im- 
portant political and religious subjects. In 1952 he was knighted by the Queen 
for services to the sport of skiing and the furtherance of Anglo-Swiss relations. 
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A few days after Hitler marched into Prague I left the Schei- 
degg hotel shortly after dawn and climbed the Lauberhorn, the 
beauty of whose slopes was unmarred by pistes, for the ski-lift 
had not then been built. 

I knew that the war was coming. I had been in Warsaw and 
Prague in February and had rashly committed to print my belief 
that the Nazis and Russians would combine to attack Poland and 
I had been called a fool for my pains. It was partly to store up 
memories of the Alps at their loveliest, memories on which I 
could draw in the dark years to come, that I wandered up the 
Lauberhorn at a time when I knew that I should have the moun- 
tain to myself. 

As I reached the summit the sun flooded the Faulhorn range, 
insinuating hints of color into’ snowfields which in January had 
been unrelieved in their austere monochrome of white. Below the 
snowline there was a brown zone of discolored grass that had died 
in the autumn, but a little lower gay and irreverent color pierced 
through the shroud, and the south-facing slopes which rose from 
the valley were already splashed with green, lovely if lighter in 
shade than the deep triumphant color of the meadows which en- 
circled Interlaken. From far below in the valley the river was 
tuning up for the symphony of spring and the first tentative notes 
drifted up through the thin air. Beyond Interlaken the blue wash 
of color that was Thun nestled into the foothills. In the far dis- 
tances of the north the dark pattern of the Black Forest cast its 
long shadow on the tranquil loveliness of this enchanting scene, 
for beyond the Black Forest a paranoiac was already busy with his 
evil designs for the destruction of Christendom. 

And as I turned towards the south and lifted up my eyes to the 
mountains of my youth I felt as if I were exercising an inverted 
imagination, as if I were looking back to this hour of mountain 
peace from a dark and anxious future, drawing courage and 
strength from remembered beauty. 

“It is in rare and scattered instants,” writes Santayana, “that 
beauty smiles even on her adorers who are reduced for habitual 
comfort to remembering past favors,” and on that April morning 
I made a conscious effort to engrave on the tablets of memory the 
details of this superb mountainscape. Ruskin might have cited 
the view from the Lauberhorn in support of his conviction that 
the middle heights command “diviner aspects of the distant Alps 
than were ever achieved by toil of limb or won by risk of life,” but 
the fact that the views from easily accessible belvederes such as the 
Lauberhorn are lovelier than panoramas from the summits of the 
highest peaks would be a valid argument against mountaineering 
only if the view from the summit was the mountaineer’s main ob- 
jective. 
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I remembered Ruskin as my eyes lingered on the cliffs of the 
Eiger, and I thought of the view from the Eiger as I saw it on 
New Year’s Day, 1911; a view limited to the immediate foreground 
of mist. We had left the Eiger Glacier station at 2.30 a.m. and 
zigzagged on skis up the long snow slopes leading to the rocks. 
We had planted our skis in the snow, to await our return, and 
had just reached the rocks when the ice wall between the Eiger 
and the Klein Eiger broke off and an immense avalanche thun- 
dered down, to spread out fanwise across the snow slopes which 
we had just climbed. Our skis sank in that icy flood never to rise 
again. 

Nine hours after leaving the Eiger Glacier we reached the sum- 
mit and for eight of these hours we were battling our way through 
a continuous snowstorm. I had forgotten my crampons. The 
slabby rocks were glazed with ice and more than once I slithered 
off on to the rope. The effort of trying to balance on nailless ski 
boots was exhausting, the more so as I had only partially recov- 
ered from a crippling mountain accident which left me with a 
short and misshapen leg and an open wound which did not close 
till some years later. If it had not been for my physical infirmities 
I should have abandoned the climb at an early stage, but I was 
passionately anxious to convince myself that my accident had 
not demoted me to the lowest category of those who could still 
claim to be climbers, and for this reason no cloudless panorama 
has ever given me a deeper and more enduring satisfaction than 
the tumult of mist and driving snow which was all we saw when 
Maurice Crettex and I shook hands on the summit of the Eiger. 

There are moments when one feels, against all reason, that 
there is something quasi-sacramental about the ultimate point 
where a mountain abandons its endeavor to pierce the sky, but 
never have I been more conscious of the transcendental symbol- 
ism of this frontier between the finite and the infinite than when I 
saw the little spume of feathery snow, a few yards above us, which 
linked the solid gray of the final ice slope with the empty grayness 
of the mists which concealed the sky. 

The wind had dropped as we cut steps up the final ice slope, 
but we had only just begun to descend when the artillery of 
heaven discharged its full fury on the Eiger crest. Stones whipped 
off the slope, to whistle past, and a flood of loose snow and ice 
poured down the mountainside. The gale lifted me from my feet 
and out I went at full rope’s length. In my nailless ski boots I was 
helpless, and twice again I took the count. But though buffeted, 
breathless and bewildered, I was still sufficiently conscious of my 
surroundings to make a mental photograph of Crettex grinding 
the steel points of his crampons into the ice as he leaned back to 
resist the tension of the rope. “Muscle and will braced tense as 
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steel to wrestle one more fall.” Never have I seen superlative bal- 
ance and indomitable strength more perfectly matched. The steps 
cut on the ascent had disappeared beneath the snow and ice frag- 
ments flooding down the slope, and I had to cut them anew. 
Slowly—how slowly—the stable rocks below the ice slope drew 
nearer, and at last I stepped onto them. Crettex joined me and 
threw himself on the ground. For a few moments we lay there 
gasping, and then Crettex looked up at the ice slope on which he 
had saved my life and his and said, ‘“That was no badinage.” 

“War,” said a Spanish friend of mine who had fought in Mo- 
rocco, “is unpleasant, but it is almost worth it for the allegria del 
superviviente, the joy of the survivor when he discovers to his 
surprise that he is still alive after a desperate battle.” 

It is sad that I shall never again enjoy the mountain variant of 
the allegria del superviviente, but the old age of a mountaineer 
has great compensations. The mountain which he sees is not the 
mountain which Ruskin saw, just as the St. Mark’s which Rus- 
kin saw is very different from the St. Mark’s which a casual tour- 
ist, knowing nothing of art and architecture, sees. Ruskin must 
often have seen the approach of a mountain storm from a hotel 
terrace, but the contrast between watching the clouds gather 
round a peak from the security of the valley and battling with a 
mountain storm on the heights is comparable to the contrast be- 
tween an Atlantic gale as experienced by a first-class passenger 
on the Queen Elizabeth and by a yachtsman at the helm of a hun- 
dred-ton yacht. 

‘Samuel Butler said that he wrote books in order to have some- 
thing to read in his old age that he would be sure to enjoy. Men 
climb mountains for many reasons, of which not the least im- 
portant is to derive the maximum enjoyment from the moun- 
tains when they can no longer climb. 

“The only remark of yours about mountaineering,” said my 
friend Phyllis Holt-Needham, “‘which gave me any sort of clue to 
that fantastic sport was that you climbed mountains not to enjoy 
the view from the top but to enjoy the view of the mountains 
from below.” 


RUNNING THE BIG SAULT IN AN OPEN CANOE 
fn -by Homer L. DopcE 


Gras I RUN THEM Now (PERHAPS), or never?” This was the de- 
cision I wrestled with last October when, from the banks of 
the St. Lawrence-River, I looked out over a two-mile expanse of 
seething, surging breakers and haystacks and knew that at last 
the issue had to be squarely faced. The challenge of running the 
Long Sault Rapids, one of the most formidable stretches of water 
in North America, had fascinated me for over fifty years. Grad- 
ually there had been built in my mind the feeling that some day 
I would run these rapids. Now the long-delayed St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project was under way. In a few short weeks 
the rapids would be dry and their place taken, later, by a man- 
made lake above the power dam. The decision was upon me. Be- 
cause of background, experience, love of the river and of white 
water, there was but one answer: I had to try to run the rapids, 
and at once. 

Some of us are particularly fortunate in our birthplaces. Born 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y., I spent much of my boyhood on the St. 
Lawrence River in one of the famous Aimé Guerin skiffs. Up- 
river, toward Lake Ontario, were the Thousand Islands. Down- 
river, for the 45 miles to Cornwall, Ontario, extended the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the river. It is the drop in this sec- 
tion which will produce the 85-foot head at the Barnhart Island 
powerhouse. These were the stretches of river, with their islands, 
swift points and rapids, which I explored as a boy, with my 
father and mother, in our skiff. It was before the days of motor- 
boats and we thought nothing of rowing a dozen miles from our 
home or summer camp for a day’s trip. Later on, I ranged the 
river alone from Lake Ontario to Montreal, camping wherever 
night found me. 

I was also fortunate in my parents’ birthplace. As a child, visit- 
ing at either grandpa’s, I went to sleep on quiet nights with the 
muted roar of the Sault murmuring in my ears, unmistakable 
and persistent, but made gentle and soothing by its journey over 
two and a half miles of woodland and meadow near Massena 
Centre, N. Y., near which ships from all the world will pass when 
the Seaway canal and locks are completed. 


Homer L. DopcE, a member of the Club now living in Burlington, Vt., is 
President Emeritus of Norwich University. After taking his doctor’s degree 
in physics at the University of Iowa, he was for many years head of the 
Department of Physics and Dean of the Graduate School at the University of 
Oklahoma; during the war he was Director of the Office of Scientific Personnel 
of the National Research Council in Washington. A love of running rapids 
dates from his early years and has led him into many adventures on streams 
both small and large in the East and in the West. Between the two stages of 
the remarkable exploit here described he passed his sixty-ninth birthday. 
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Frequently, local people do’not appreciate a natural wonder to 
which they are accustomed. Not so with these rapids. Most of the 
local farm boys got some experience on the river—enough to un- 
derstand it and appreciate it, and to know how easily one could 
make the error of judgment or the slip in accomplishment that 
might cost a life. The fact that a few skilled oarsmen made a 
business of taking fishing parties through the South Channel 
made this a part of everyday living. Familiarity with the river and 
the rapids meant that they were understood, respected, admired, 
loved—and also feared. 

This understanding of the rapids and their ways was what set 
apart the Big Sault—the rapids of the North Channel—in the 
minds of the natives. A boatman could play with the idea of how 
he might like to run them, but no one in his right mind would 
ever attempt it. The Big Sault was to be looked at from the shore, 
or from a passenger steamer.} 

One of my earliest memories is of a Sunday School picnic on 
the high bluff of Long Sault Island overlooking the Big Sault. 
The roughest part of the rapids extended down-river for over 
two miles; there was plenty of dangerous swift water for miles 
above and below. I was so young when I first saw the rapids that 
I knew only vaguely what was meant when told, “Across there it’s 
another country; that’s Canada.” But my eyes drank in the beauty 
of the wildly tossing waves and my ears were impressed with the 
stories of how the canal along the Canadian shore had been dug 
with wagons and wheelbarrows—in marked contrast to the great 
machines used today in constructing the Seaway. 

If we waited until noon, we could see one of the passenger 
boats shoot the rapids. I can still see the bow of the steamer 
drop several feet as it dived into the “Devil’s Cellar” caused by 
the water pouring over the long, wide ledge with a deep drop 
below which extended from the island to the Canadian shore, 
500 yards away. 

My first appreciation of the swiftness and surging power of 
rapids and of the fascination of the changing shape of waves de- 
veloped here as I ventured out on the narrow fishermen’s stagings 
which projected, one plank wide, out over the water. These the 
fishermen straddled, with legs locked underneath, as they gaffed 
sturgeon making their way up-current along the shore. 


* The North Channel was run by passenger steamers until a few years ago. 
For many years the only “navigation” of the South Channel was by the timber 
rafts which ran the rapids until 1911 and the steamer Algona which operated 
until 1916. Thereafter it could be claimed that the channel was no longer 
used for navigation, thus opening the way for the construction of a weir to 
increase the flow in the Massena power canal. St. Lawrence River skiffs were 
used in the South Channel. At least two kayaks and one skiff (oarsman drunk) 
have run the North Channel. In recent years a newly-designed “sturgeon 
boat”, using both outboard and oars, has been successfully used on the south 
side of the North Channel. 
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I began running the St. Lawrence rapids in my ’teens, methodi- 
cally practicing in the Galop Rapids, eight miles below my home 
in Ogdensburg; Thén I began making the one-day boat trip from 
Ogdensburg toMasseria to visit relatives. The return trip was 
accomplished with the help of steamers or barge-tows coming up- 
river in the canals. It was on one of these trips, made in 1906 with 
my father, that I decided to run the South Channel of the Sault. 
At that time there was no weir obstructing the channel and the 
waves were so large that my father, watching from the shore, re- 
ported that the 18-foot skiff and I were twice completely out of 
sight. I can still recall vividly the concern I felt when I realized I 
did not have complete control of the boat and that my fate was 
out of my hands. 

This experience inspired me to perfect further the art of han- 
dling a boat in heavy water. For this, the South Galop Rapids 
were ideal. An experienced person could run these rapids in the 
very worst part; hence he could concentrate on developing his 
technique and a greater understanding of the ways of rapids. It 
was a case of run, line the boat back up along the shore, and run 
again—over and over again. I can’t now be sure whether my best 
day’s record was thirteen times at seventeen minutes each or 
seventeen times at thirteen minutes each. But I know that the 
hours of practice have paid off through the years by helping me 
know just what can and can’t be done on rivers like the Colorado, 
the Green and the San Juan. 

About 1918 I changed from our St. Lawrence River skiff to a 
17-foot White featherweight canoe which was far less well adapted 
to the heavy water of the St. Lawrence rapids. There was now a 
weir across the South Channel of the Sault, to force more water 
into the Massena power canal. As a result of the reduced flow 
in the river, several small rapids, which could be run in a canoe, 
replaced the one stretch of heavy rapids formerly at the lower 
end. Each trip through this part of the river provided me with the 
opportunity to cross Long Sault Island and walk the shores of the 
Big Sault, pondering how one might run it in a skiff or a canoe 
and always discovering good reasons why it would be foolhardy 
to attempt it. When the automobile made the Canadian shore 
easily accessible, I was able to study that side of the rapids as well, 
finding them from this vantage point to be equally forbidding. 

Then a friend sent me a clipping telling how the Big Sault had 
been run in July, 1933, by a man in a kayak. I found a woman 
who, from Sheek Island, had seen this man come through some of 
the roughest water, pull into the deadwater below the head of 
the island to rest a few minutes, and then disappear down the 
river (reminding one that white-water devotees have a way of ap- 
pearing suddenly from nowhere, astonishing the natives for a few 
minutes by their crazy antics, and then passing on to oblivion). 
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Nick Podgurski, Massena Observer 


“FIELD-RUNNING” ABOVE BARNHART ISLAND 


New York Power Authority 


ROUNDING THE HEAD OF SHEEK ISLAND 
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Homer L. Dodge 


BREAKERS BELOW LEDGE AT HEAD OF RAPIDS 


The freighter prefers the canal 
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Nick Podgurski, Massena Observer 


OFF THE HEAD OF SHEEK ISLAND 
Upper part of rapids in distance 
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The spell was broken; no longer was the North Channel a com- 
pletely forbidden place. Perhaps it could be run in an open canoe! 

As a result, :I was not disturbed to learn from Julia Grinnell, 
in the spring of 1952, that Walter Burmeister wanted to run the 
St. Lawrence rapids in a kayak and would welcome any help I 
could give. By ‘this time I had run in a canoe the Coteau, Split 
Rock, Cascade and Lachine Rapids, making all the rapids to 
tidewater except the Cedars, which had been dammed before I 
could get to them. So I offered to serve as guide, helping him put 
in and take out at the most convenient places and suggesting the 
best ways to run the various rapids from Ogdensburg to Montreal, 
all of which I had also run, in 1910, on a timber raft. 

On the way to meet the Burmeisters and Grinnells, with my 
son Norton, I examined every foot of the Canadian side of the 
North Channel of the Sault. Conditions were ideal, for the water 
was at its highest stage for fifty years, making more room than 
usual between the shore and the huge, breaking waves which 
filled most of the river. My report to Burmeister was that it 
seemed feasible if he kept far enough out to maneuver among the 
disagreeable shore waves but not so far as to be drawn into the 
enormous waves a little farther out. As a matter of fact, he ran 
very close to shore, preferring to take his chances there. A kayak, 
being completely covered, can take the nasty waves near the shore 
better than an open canoe, which is likely to ship too much water. 
A canoe should run between the shore waves and the place where 
the waves become too large and turbulent for safety. The higher 
the stage of water the more room to maneuver. 

With the water at this stage, I thought the rapids could be 
run in an open canoe, and I would have attempted it had I re- 
ceived any encouragement from my son. He was certain that it 
was too risky, and refused to cooperate. This settled the matter, 
for one must have assistance in getting boat and car together 
after the run and arrangements should be made for a boat wait- 
ing below, in case of mishap. 

My interests shifted, and during the past four summers my at- 
tention has centered in the West, where I have run rapids and 
canoed over 800 miles on the Colorado, Green and San Juan 
Rivers. Returning last fall from a canoe trip through Lodore and 
Whirlpool Canyons of the Green, I drove along the St. Lawrence 
and saw the great progress that was being made with the Seaway 
and Power Development. Photographs of some of the most im- 
portant phases of the work had to be taken soon or missed. Con- 
sequently, in October, I was again immersed in the atmosphere of 
the St. Lawrence, where I studied and photographed the construc- 
tion projects for several days. ‘The canoe was on the car and I took 
more seriously than was intended the repeated question of the 
engineers, “Aren’t you going to run the rapids before we close 
them off in December? It will be your last chance.” 
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And so it was. No longer could I put off the running until the 
water was at a better stage, or the weather better, or I felt more 
like doing it—or, perhaps, just because I was too timid. Arrange- 
ments for someone to be ready in a boat below in case of trouble 
would be a problem at any time, but especially in October. This 
was solved by the generous offer of one of the engineers to get his 
outboard boat out of storage and on the river, if the rumors were 
true that I would try to run the Big Sault. “No altruism,” he 
assured me, “only a desire to be there when it happens and to 
have a front-row seat.” 

The decision was, I suppose, really made that night when I 
drove to Sheek Island and up along the canal bank and took a 
close look at all the more critical places. A stiff, cold wind blew 
out of the west; I made a windbreak behind the car with a tarp, 
unrolled the sleeping-bag a few feet from the river, and went to 
sleep, letting the roar of the mighty rapids give me the answer. 

My mind made up, a few days later I went to the Burlington 
Weather Bureau and told them what I planned to do, explaining 
that it was not the water that I feared so much as the wind. One 
must be sure of instant and complete control at all times. “Too 
bad you aren’t up there today,” was their comment, “but if you 
can run the rapids the first thing tomorrow morning, you will 
have a chance.” It did not take long to get packed and, with “I 
think you’re crazy” as the parting words from my wife, I was off. 
That afternoon I painstakingly looked over a possible route along 
the Canadian side and decided to make the run, weather per- 
mitting. 

But an evening in Massena with my cousin and his wife, who 
were horrified at the thought of my attempting the rapids, almost 
changed my mind. They regaled me with stories of how the local 
experts who had attempted the Big Sault in canoes had always 
been tossed over and swamped. Moreover, they had always had a 
hard time in getting out of the river alive, in spite of being strong 
swimmers. One canoe went fourteen miles before it was rescued.? 
Their only encouraging words were that one man had run them 
in a skiff but his principal qualification, apparently, was that he 
was too drunk to know what was going on. 

I decided not to try to qualify in this manner and went to bed 
wondering why I should expect to succeed where swimming qual- 


? Some Massena people say that one of these men finally made the run in 
a canoe, but there seems to be no first-hand knowledge of it. There has been 
little use of canoes on this part of the St. Lawrence. The expert rivermen 
were oarsmen until the advent of power, and their boat was the St. Lawrence 
River skiff. The traditional 16- and 17-foot canoe is “not enough boat” for 
the massive waves of the St. Lawrence rapids. My 17-foot White was inade- 
quate; my recent runs have all been made with an 18-foot, lightweight Grum- 
man canoe. With one person using a double paddle, and with some 60 pounds 
of rock ballast, it is both a lively and a stable craft. The 18-foot Grumman 
should be used more widely. 
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ifications seemed to be the most important. It was October; if I 
rolled over in the upper part of the rapids I should be swept down 
through the largest-waves for a distance of over two miles before 
I could possibly be fished out: These were chilling thoughts for 
the middle of the night. At last it occurred to me that there could 
be a reasonablé compromise. One didn’t have to run the entire 
stretch of rapids at one time. It could be done.in two parts. If I 
tried the lower half first and tipped over, the time in the freezing 
water would be relatively short. If I succeeded, I could then de- 
cide whether to risk the more serious consequences of capsizing 
in the upper part. 

As will be seen from the map, the St. Lawrence River is divided 
by Long Sault Island into the North and South Channels. The 
Long Sault Rapids, often referred to by the natives as the 
“Big Sault”, are in the North Channel. The rough water begins 
about a mile above the lower end of Long Sault Island, where the 
wide ledge extends across the river approximately ten feet below 
the surface. For miles above the ledge, the water has that smooth, 
glassy appearance characteristic of much of the deep, swift water 
of the St. Lawrence. The wind seems never to be able to get a good 
grip on it. + 

As the swift water approaches the ledge, it speeds up still more 
and forms a series of great, smooth swells, here and there breaking 
in white crests. Below the ledge there is a sharp drop, the water 
leaping up again in an enormous crest several hundred feet long, 
which is followed by others forming the wildest part of the rapids. 
The general pattern of the whole stretch of rapids, as seen from 
the aerial photographs, is permanent; but over much of the area 
the waves at a particular place are continually changing in shape, 
size and position, and rising, falling and slapping about at ran- 
dom. Such waves cover practically all the river except the bays, 
even though they do not show in the aerials because of the direc- 
tion of the light and the distance of the camera, which was about 
two miles. 

The deepest channel, which is much like a trough and is only 
a relatively short distance from the Canadian shore, makes a go- 
degree turn to the right in the space of two miles. The result is 
that a half-mile below the ledge there has begun an immense 
arc of haystacks,? which extend as far as the head of Barnhart Is- 


3A useful term, familiar to white-water people, applied to the relatively 
narrow series of permanent, steep, high, breaking waves which appear at the 
lower end of most rapids where water pours from shallower sides into a dee 
main channel. Such a wide river as the St. Lawrence will seldom have this 
condition, but the situation here is ideal. The ledge, being only a little deeper 
on the Canadian side, permits a heavy flow on the island side, where it soon 
runs into large shallow areas which force much of the water into the deep 
trough running from the ledge all the way to Barnhart Island and beyond. 
The result is the longest and most spectacular display of giant haystacks I 
have seen anywhere. 
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land. The steamers had to enter the rapids at just the right point, 
the pilot being guided by two range targets on the canal bank. 
The ledge was crossed at its lowest point and narrowest place. 
The steamer then dropped into the end of the Devil’s Cellar, re- 
covered itself and plunged forward through and near the mile of 
haystacks. This route was followed not so much because it was 
the most exciting course as because it was the safest channel, a 
principle often followed by canoeists if-haystacks are not too big. 
Opposite Sheek Island the haystacks are only about 150 feet from 
the shore in water 20 feet deep. They are 60 feet from crest to 
crest and, when breaking, 12 and more feet high. Halfway through 
the rapids the steamer bore a little to the right to miss the highest 
crests. 

Since the rapids make a full go-degree turn and the deepest 
channel is on the outside of the curve, there is a heavy thrust of 
the current against the Canadian shore, causing great turbulence. 
Irregular, vicious waves are continually spewed toward the shore 
by the seething, larger waves. It is in this area that one must run 
in a canoe. 

Near the shore there was a strip of nasty water, in some places 
consisting of irregular waves slapping about and in other places 
marked by rows of steep, firm, curling crests all ready to spill 
over into the canoe or even flip it over. They reminded me of 
some waves that flipped over my canoe in Whirlpool Canyon of 
the Green River in 1954, the only time I have had such an ac- 
cident. One wants to be outside such waves or in a position to 
cut straight through them. Farther from the shore the waves got 
bigger and bigger. The problem was to find, between the vicious 
shore waves and the big, turbulent waves farther out, a path 
along which one could manage to maneuver a canoe. The reason 
a high stage of water is desirable is that the canoeable strip is 
then a little wider. 

Early in the morning on Tuesday, October 16, I called the 
Weather Bureau at Massena and inquired about the wind. “Zero 
velocity,” was the answer, “and it probably won’t come up until 
about noon.” I then called the engineer who was to fish me out, 
and we agreed to get to the head of Sheek Island as soon as pos- 
sible. It meant several miles of driving for both of us, consider- 
able preparation, and several miles on the river for him. At about 
eleven o'clock he was tied up in the deadwater just below the 
head of Sheek Island and the canoe was ready to be launched in 
the deadwater just above the island. 

I would kneel on sponge-rubber pads, with my buttocks braced 
against the stern thwart. Just forward of the center thwart I 
placed a half-dozen flat stones, weighing in all about 60 pounds. 
I wore a belt-type life preserver and had a well-filled inner tube 
within reach. I also had a change of clothes in a waterproof bag, 
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for I thought the chances of capsizing quite good. My anxiety was 
further increased when I found at the last minute that, in spite of 
my critical examination of the proposed course, I had missed see- 
ing a barely submerged rock at a point precisely where I had in- 
tended to go. This meant that I must push out farther toward the 
heaviest water of the entire rapids. It was agreed that I would 
start out at exactly 11.30 and my friends went to their motorboat 
to be ready. 

The most dangerous place was about a third of the way down 
the exposed end of Sheek Island, across which the main force of 
the rapids swept. Here the canoeable path was reduced to zero 
width. A large, flat, sloping rock thrust itself far out into the 
current, and above it and still farther out was the just-submerged 
boulder that threw up leaping waves, merging with the raging 
turbulence which accompanied the giant haystacks just beyond. 
This place is clearly shown in the large aerial photograph. 

It was fortunate that I discovered the full import of this situa- 
tion after the time had been set for the start or I might have 
changed my mind. The only thing to do was to push far out into 
the river at the head of the island, so as to be in position to cut in 
through the rough water near the rocks and thus avoid being 
carried out into the still rougher water below. While I was im- 
pressing every detail of this situation on my mind it would have 
been easy to abandon the whole project, but I concentrated on 
the fact that the decision had already been made and the time 
set, and that my potential rescuers were waiting for action in the 
cove below. 

I got everything in order and at exactly 11.30 let the French 
Canadian woodcutters, who had helped get the boat down the 
high bank, push me off with a hearty “Bon voyage’. Working out 
into the current well above the head of the island, I made myself 
go far enough so that from there on I should be heading toward the 
shore. There was no particular difficulty until I approached the 
projecting rock. Here, as I expected, I was roughly tossed about 
in the madly pitching water. I underestimated the power and 
velocity of the current, which was fifteen miles per hour or more, 
and cut in a little too sharply and too hard. The result was that 
immediately I found myself having to work hard to keep from 
getting dangerously close to shore. Then, in a moment, I was 
paddling along just at the edge of the eddy and moving over 
into the deadwater between Sheek and Barnhart Islands. 

After a few minutes’ rest I bailed out the quart and a half of 
water which had come in and played along at the outer edge of 
the deadwater to see if the smaller waves continually being 
driven off from the main flow were as vicious as they looked. So it 
proved, for one slapped the stern and put more water in the 
canoe than the rapids had done. With this bailed out, I started 
down the river on the final stretch. 
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The normal thing to do would have been to follow along the 
shore of Barnhart Island. But the direction and nature of the 
waves called for one to be far out at the head of the island any- 
way, and a hasty glance at an aerial photograph that morning had 
confirmed my feeling that some fill which had been placed as the 
beginning of a cofferdam had created a considerable area of 
dangerous waves.‘ It has been my experience that where any ar- 
tificial work has been done in a river, it is always more dangerous 
than where shore line and current have been able to adjust, the 
one to the other, through the centuries. An experienced boatman 
becomes attuned to the manner of such adjustments and knows 
what to expect. Not so with the results of man’s tampering; they 
always furnish surprises. 

Therefore, knowing that nothing more serious could happen 
than the taking in of considerable water, I worked steadily out 
toward the middle, moving right or left as required to avoid con- 
centrations of heavy breakers as they appeared down-river. This 
brought me under the center span of the new Barnhart Island 
Bridge and down around the bend to my destination in Robin- 
son Bay. In such a wide river and with such heavy current one 
might be expected to head for shore as directly as possible. Not 
so in the case of a bend of this type. I stayed out in the current, 
ran far down, and then pulled over into the immense eddy which 
fills the whole bay and sweeps back up along the shore. This run 
was three and one-half miles and the overall time was one and 
one-half hours. Practically no water was shipped. 

My friends in the motor boat and I agreed that we had done 
enough for one day, so I loaded the canoe on the car and began 
the 150-mile drive home. It was a beautiful, sunny day and as soon 
as the tension was over I found it impossible to understand why 
I was in the car and not back on the river running the upper 
end of the Long Sault. 

As a matter of fact, within a few days this had become a very 
real problem. Because the Long Sault Rapids have meant a great 
deal to the people of the North Country, the local press was in- 
terested. Other papers picked it up and Lowell Thomas even car- 
ried it in his news broadcast. Newspaper clippings began to come 
in and letters from friends congratulating me on “having run the 
Long Sault Rapids”. I well knew that I had not run the entire 
rapids. I had run what I still regard as the most difficult part, but 
not what I thought to be the most dangerous in its possible conse- 
quences. I had been too timid to do that. Was I to live the rest 
of my life accepting credit for something I had not really done—in 
fact, that I had been afraid to do—or else always have to go into 


‘This was the only place on the Canadian side materially affected by con- 
struction work, On the Long Sault Island side there are great changes. 
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defensive explanations? Would it not be simpler to risk the 
chance of a long, violent, freezing ride on an inner tube down the 
haystacks of the main channel? 

On October 30 the Weathér Bureau promised good weather 
and I was at the rapids again in time to walk every foot of the 
canal bank before dark. It took an hour and a half to make a sort 
of strip-map of the critical points. Of course the waves themselves 
and any landmarks close to the water don’t look at all the same 
when one is in the boat. So my notes were of the type, “Opposite 
the tree with the crooked branch, be five boat-lengths out and 
then cut in sharply to hit the next waves right. Then out quickly 
to get in position for those below. Shave close or get caught in the 
next.” 

The rapids are really run during this period of intense observa- 
tion, while one goes through the process of analysis and planning 
required to get it all down in diagrams and instructions and, 
later, when one tries to get it all into one’s head. With such a fast 
run, there would be no time to glance at notes. During the night, 
finding that I couldn’t possibly remember it all, I reduced it to 
a few, simple, general instructions directed to myself. I still know 
just what they were, expanded here a trifle for clarity: 


You will be scared to death when you find yourself actually 
below the entrance to the canal. The safest place is as far out as 
you can possibly bring yourself to go. There you will have a 
little room. Head for the ends of the long, breaking crests near 
the Devil’s Cellar, although it will take all your nerve to do it. 
Then, cut in just enough to avoid the breakers. The swells will 
be heavy but not nearly as tough as the nasty devils near the 
shore. Every chance you get, keep out so that when you need to 
cut in to take the nasty ones just right you will have room to 
work. You will be so scared you can’t possibly make yourself go 
out too far, so KEEP OUT. 


Of course, I did remember much of the detail also, but it was 
the continuous playing for position that was most important. At 
every instant the canoe had to be in the right place, moving in 
the right direction, and headed in the right direction (which is 
not the same thing). What I was doing in any position was deter- 
mined by what I proposed to do at every point as far ahead as 
I could see, or remember what I had seen from shore. 

All of this is familiar to white-water canoeists, but usually the 
rivers are not so wide, the critical parts of the runs not quite so 
long, and the consequences of failure not quite so serious or at 
least not quite so disagreeable. 

The actual execution of this run was not difficult. I estimated 
that I should take in two pails of water; actually it was less than 
a quart. The really hard part turned out to be the mile below the 
head of the canal. Though marred by a type of turbulence known 
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locally as “boilers”, the water was for the most part glassy 
smooth and very swift as it swept the canoe toward the wall of 
breakers looming far ahead, the most formidable I had ever faced. 
There were butterflies under my belt and I had to add to the 
instructions, ‘For fifty years you have dreamed of being right 
here. Now make the most of it and enjoy yourself.” This run, 
from Dickinson Landing to Sheek Island, was two and one-half 
miles and took twenty-three minutes. 

I always make a run, first, “for safety,” taking it very seriously 
and playing safe in every move. After that, I like to run “for 
fun”. There was not much fun in the two runs I have described, 
but they saved me from being forever sorry that I had not tried. 

The rapids will soon be dry, and will remain so until the Long 
Sault Control Dam and the Barnhart Power Dam are completed. 
When the water rises again, the rapids will be replaced by a great, 
quiet millpond with its kilowatts and its world commerce. To 
attain this, much will have been lost that is also of great value. 
That, too few people understand. For one thing, no one will ever 
be able to run the Big Sault in a canoe for fun. 


STEAMERS DESCENDING LOST CHANNEL, LONG SAULT RAPIDS, ST. LAWRENCE, 
WITH STEAMER ASCENDING THE RIVER, VIA CANAL. 


(From Panorama of the River St. Lawrence, New York and Montreal, 1858.) 
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To far eyes, an aerial isle 

Unploughed, which finer spirits pile, 
‘Which morn and crimson evening paint 
For bard, for lover and for saint; 

An eyemark and the country’s core, 
Inspirer, prophet evermore. 


—From Emerson’s ‘‘Monadnoc” 


ROBABLY NO OTHER MOUNTAIN IN AMERICA has meant so much 
P to so many as Monadnock. Rising purposefully from the plain 
in central New England, it is “the country’s core” and the magnet 
that draws all eyes for scores of miles around. If looked at long 
enough in the summer haze, its outlines take on the likeness of a 
dream, a Platonic original of mountain. The temptation to climb 
is almost irresistible, and tens of thousands do so every year. Some 
of them have never climbed a mountain before and never will 
climb again. Monadnock is their major experience of the moun- 
tain world. Someone_has rightly called it ““everybody’s Everest”. 

Such a mountain naturally has a past. Its history is partly told in 
the selections in prose and verse, by writers from colonial times to 
recent years, that make up Allen Chamberlain’s Annals of Grand 
Monadnock. The richest section of these annals concerns the give- 
and-take relations between the mountain and the transcendent- 
alists of Concord. For them Monadnock was an inspiration, a 
challenge, and a gauge. It hinted at great secrets. It put them on 
their mettle to be up to the universe. It served as a thermometer of 
their spiritual life. ““That New Hampshire bluff,” wrote Thoreau, 
“will longest haunt our dreams.” For Emerson the mountain was 
a friend and collaborator throughout the adult years of his life. 

He had known it as a boy. At eleven, while living with his step- 
grandfather, Dr. Ripley, at the Old Manse in Concord, he had as a 
favorite playground the hill in front of the house, from which 
Monadnock could be seen on a clear day. After deciding twenty 
years later to make Concord his permanent home, Emerson wrote 
to his brother William: ‘‘A year hence shall we not build a house 
on Grandfather’s hill facing Wachusett and Monadnoc and the 
setting sun?” Though it was a house in the valley that he finally 
bought, he often climbed the nearby ridge for a view of the 
mountains. The scheme revived in another form several years later 
when he became owner of the woodlot on Walden Pond. Describ- 


PauL F. JAmIFsON is a teacher of English and American literature at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. A member of the Adirondack Mountain 
Club, he is most at home in their territory, but knows well the mountain of 
which he here writes, as well as the poet. “The point where poets and mountains 
converge interests me,” he writes. 
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ing a rocky headland sixty feet above the water, he wrote to his 
friend Carlyle: ““Thereon I think to place a hut; perhaps it will 
have two stories and be a petty tower, looking out to Monadnoc 
and other New Hampshire mountains. There I hope to go with 
book and pen when good hours come.” 

The distant view of the mountain never failed to move him. 
The cloud-rack which Monadnock often unfurled from its cone 
seemed to him like a banner of friendly greeting. He loved the 
“ethereal tints” of the mountain. It was like a great opal in the 
western sky, pleasing in both color and form. As he says in an 
epigram of two lines: 


A score of airy miles will smooth 
Rough Monadnoc to a gem. 


This transformation which air and distance made in the appear- 
ance of the mountain, smoothing out the rough irregular surfaces 
known to the climber into a broad-based pyramid, was noted also 
by his friend Thoreau, who wrote in his journals: “When you are 
on the mountain, the different peaks and ridges appear more inde- 
pendent; indeed, there is a bewildering variety of ridge and valley 
and peak, but when you have withdrawn a few miles, you are 
surprised at the more or less pyramidal outline of the mountain 
and that the lower spurs and peaks are all subordinated to the 
central and principal one.” This power of drawing together the 
many into the one gave the mountain a glorious mythic character 
to the Concord transcendentalists, who were forever seeking the 
one purpose behind the varied appearances of the world. The 
mountain seemed to share their demand for unity and became for 
Emerson the type of “the old building Intellect” or World-soul. 

The sight of Monadnock in the distance made him cheerful 
and optimistic. He had, to be sure, moments of doubt, when the 
lofty land seemed to him taunted by little men, but he could not 
long feel discouraged in the face of horizons so grand and exhila- 
rating. Looking westward toward the mountain, he saw an endless 
vista of opportunity for thinker and doer in America. Beyond 
Monadnock were other great ranges. The land must have a great 
destiny. ‘““Who shall dare think he has come late into nature, or has 
missed anything excellent in the past, who seeth the admirable 
stars of possibility, and the yet untouched continent of hope glit- 
tering with all its mountains in the vast West?” Thomas Carlyle 
thought him too optimistic. But then Carlyle did not have that 
clean pyramidal outline across the sunset to conjure up a picture 
of vast lands and grander summits beyond—to give one a sense of 
freedom, of space, of indefinite possibilities. 

Emerson was not overawed by mountains. His association with 
them was that of an equal, with as much to give as to receive. “Not 
less,” he said, “is there a relation of beauty between my soul and 
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the dim crags of Agiocochook up there in the clouds.” He was 
even capable of Yankee impudence now and then. In his poem 
“Fable” the mouritain and oe squirrel have a quarrel, the latter 
having the last word:. 


“If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.’ 


Well, the mind of man has its sufficiency, too; it can crack all sorts 
of nuts. 

Although the mountains did not overawe him, they did not 
make him complacent either. They were rather a perpetual chal- 
lenge. “Nature stretches out her arms to embrace man, only let his 
thoughts be of equal greatness.” The universe is a riddle wrapped 
up in a bewildering variety of forms. In the poem entitled ‘““The 
Sphinx” one of the incarnations of this mystery is ““Monadnoc’s 
head”. And the challenge that the mountain presents to mind is 
the theme of the short poem “Monadnoc from Afar”: 


Dark flower of Cheshire garden, 
Red evening duly dyes 

Thy sombre head with rosy hues 

To fix far-gazing eyes. 

Well the Planter knew how strongly 
Works thy form on human thought; 
I muse what secret purpose had he 
To draw all fancies to this spot. 


The distant view was not enough for the man to whom walking 
was a necessity and an inspiration. He once said that all his 
thoughts were foresters with the breath of the pines on them. His 
poems, according to his son Edward, were often conceived and 
at least partly composed out-of-doors. The rough surface of a 
woodland path helped this philosopher of the infinite to keep in 
salutary touch with the finite. Stubbing his toe on a rock helped 
to remind him that nature is something more (or less) than the 
insubstantial veil of a thought. He was a little condescending to- 
ward matter, but appreciative too. It had a steadying effect. ““The 
rock seemed good to me. I think we can never afford to part with 
matter. How dear and beautiful it is to us. As water to our thirst 
so is this rock to our eyes and hands and feet. . . . Comes in this 
honest face, whilst we prattle with men, and takes a grave liberty 
with us and shames us out of our nonsense.” One could, of course, 
have too much of matter. Emerson did not often go into the wil- 
derness, for, as he once said, a man is not a woodchuck. Most of 
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his walks were among the woods, meadows and hills about Con- 
cord, where he found the most fruitful mixture of society and 
solitude, mind and matter. “Caesar of his leafy Rome,/There the 
poet is at home.” Still, he was something of a mountain climber 
on the more familiar peaks and trails. Before the mountains to 
the north and west quite dissolved away under the pressure of his 
thought, he stubbed his toes on their granite crags to find them 
real, for the moment at least. He could not afford to miss, as poet, 
“each joy the mountain dales impart” or, as moralist, “the lessons 
which a country muse taught a stout pedestrian climbing a moun- 
tain.” 

There were repeated climbs of Monadnock, Wachusett, and Mt. 
Washington. Visits to Aunt Mary’s farm at Waterford, Maine, 
gave an opportunity for excursions into the White Mountains. 
Aunt Mary, always exhorting her nephews to “look high”, put 
one in the right frame of mind for climbing mountains. When 
at twenty-nine he had the most important decision of his life to 
make—whether, in revolt against the “official goodness’ that 
threatened his integrity and scope, to resign as minister of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Boston—he first visited Aunt Mary 
and then the White Mountains. “The Sibyl” held firmly to her 
view that the ministry was the destiny of Emerson intellectuals. 
Her disapproval of his intention was upsetting. He went to the 
mountains. There he confirmed his decision and then climbed 
Mt. Washington with enough of his customary cheerfulness and 
serenity to keep track of his time. Four hours and fifteen minutes 
from Ethan Allen Crawford’s house in the Notch. Not bad. Some- 
times it had taken him up to six hours. In view of the new start 
he was making, he must have welcomed this sign of fitness. Per- 
haps he also thought of his climb that day, since it was his habit 
to look for moral ideas in physical events and objects, as a symbolic 
act. To ascend is the thing. ‘Nature has a higher end, in the pro- 
duction of new individuals, than security, namely, ascension, or, 
the passage of the soul into higher forms.” He had put “official 
goodness” behind him and was now about to minister to all Amer- 
ica, helping to fill up its empty spaces. 

From now on he was more at home on mountaintops than most 
men, though the test, as he saw it, was rigorous: 


Hark! in thy ear I will tell the sign 

By which thy hurt thou may’st divine, 
When thou shalt climb the mountain cliff, 
Or see the wide shore from thy skiff, 

To thee the horizon shall express 

But emptiness on emptiness. 


The whole world is hidden in man’s heart, he held. What one sees 
from a mountaintop depends on how much of this hidden wealth 
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he can avail himself of. A mountaintop is a fine place to make 
test of one’s resources. 

Travel to a new land brought the urge to see it from a moun- 
taintop. While visiting Verfhont, he climbed Mt. Mansfield. 
While in Italy, he climbed Vesuvius. When, at sixty-eight, a lec- 
ture tour took him to California, he spent over a week on the 
trails and peaks of the Yosemite. The experience brought a re- 
newal of youth. The young Scottish immigrant and naturalist, 
John Muir, met him there and, recognizing a kindred spirit and 
overlooking the difference in age, pleaded to have him as com- 
panion on a camping trip in the wilderness. Emerson was the first 
man Muir had met who measured up to the giant trees of the 
Sierras. “You are yourself a sequoia,” he said, and later wrote 
that he would willingly walk all the way to Concord if he could 
only persuade Emerson to join him on that camping trip. 

William J. Stillman, who had had the opportunity that Muir 
coveted, says that his most enduring recollection of the memorable 
“Philosophers’ Camp” (ten Boston Brahmins in a primeval forest 
in the Adirondacks in August, 1858) was the study presented by 
Emerson, half child, half seer, eager to experience all the “forest 
emotions” and at the’same time probing “for the spiritual causes 
of the things he felt.” It many places Emerson himself notes the 
rejuvenating effect of woods and mountains: in the poem “Wald- 
einsamkeit”; in his letters and journals (“Mountains speak one 
speech to youth and age’’); in Nature: “In the woods, too, a man 
casts off his years, as the snake his slough, and at what period so- 
ever of life, is always a child. In the woods is perpetual youth.” 

At sixty-three he joined his son Edward, his daughter Ellen, 
and their young friends on a camping trip on Monadnock. One 
night during a heavy rain storm, while the young men in the party 
stayed at camp near the summit, Emerson escorted the girls down 
the mountain to an inn below to dry out. When the storm passed 
next day, he led them up again. “The mountain at once justified 
the party and their enthusiasm,” he wrote in his journals. “It was 
romance enough to be there. . . . Every glance below apprises 
you how you are projected out into stellar space, as a sailor on a 
ship’s bowsprit out into the sea... . At sunset, I saw the great 
shadow of Monadnoc lengthen over the vast plain, until it touched 
the horizon. . . . Little pendulums of cloud would hang down 
till they touched the top of a hill, giving it the appearance of a 
smoking volcano.” He was as young in spirit as any member of that 
camping party. 

On another climb of Monadnock twenty years earlier, in 1845, 
Emerson planned and, at sunrise on an early May morning, im- 
provised a few lines of his chief tribute to the mountain, a poem of 
over four hundred lines. Like “‘Woodnotes”, “Monadnoc” is a 
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conversation with nature on terms of mutual liking, trust, and 
respect. The poet is answered by the oracular voice of the moun- 
tain, as in the other poem by that of the pine tree. ‘“Woodnotes” 
has been the more popular of the two, perhaps because of its 
abundant and lively imagery. A more austere companion than the 
Concord woodland, the mountain speaks in lines spare and craggy 
like its own shoulders. But one is rewarded for the strain of the 
ascent into the upper regions of Emerson’s mind by the bracing 
air and the wide horizons. 

Reminded by fellow poets that their music is in the hills, and 
invited to “taste the lordship of the earth”, the poet climbs Monad- 
nock. As he looks out on “New England underspread”, his 
thoughts turn to hopes and fears for his country. Its geography 
is grand. Its mountains seem made to mix with great events and 
great men. Monadnock itself is a Titan, going about its “‘sky-af- 
fairs” of daily and seasonal change with masterful patience and 
power—a symbol of permanence: 


By million changes skilled to tell 
What in the Eternal standeth well. 


Its presence is an inspiration; to the men living below it hints 
“summits of heroic grace”. But what if this lordly presence goes 
unheeded? Without men as good as itself, its beauty seems a mock- 
ery. No match for the mountain is to be found in the “spruce 
clerk” who, on holiday from the city, pants up its slopes, beadily 
eyes its granite chaos, and turns pale as from the top he has a fright- 
ening vision of himself as a helpless creature on a ball hurtling 
directionless through space. The mountain scorns him and sends 
him clattering down its rocks in retreat, to forget it if he can, back 
in the city among fellow weaklings. 

Surely the case must be different with the “mountain folk” of 
the farms and hamlets at Monadnock’s base. But here too, at first 
glance, the poet is disappointed. Instead of free men and patriots, 
he sees only mean and empty lives, whose hard labor leaves only 
enough surplus energy for “tavern cheer and tavern joke”. On 
closer view, however, these mountain men are not without prom- 
ise. They have the rudiments of dignity. They are resourceful, 
earnest, simple-hearted. Though their speech is limited to a hun- 
dred words, it is a rude poetry. Slow but strong, they can prove 
“their line from Jove”. They are the instruments of the World- 
soul, which works patiently to mold men for the next ages. 

Monadnock is not “speechless to the master’s mind” after all. 
As long as men aspire, there is no need to be discouraged by their 
fallen state. Nature is still erect and, as Emerson says elsewhere, 
serves as ‘‘the standard and meter of our rise and fall”. The uses 
of the mountain are to be gauge, inspiration and redeemer: 
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Complement of human kind, 
Holding us at vantage still, 
Our sumptuous indigence, 

’ O barren moynd, thy plenties fill! 
We fool and prate; 
Thou art silent and sedate. 


Recallest us, 

And makest sane. 

Mute orator! well skilled to plead, 
And send conviction without phrase, 
Thou dost succor and remede 

The shortness of our days, 

And promise, on thy Founder’s truth, 
Long morrow to this mortal youth. 


Monadnock speaks like a transcendentalist in its reply to the 
poet’s questionings, as if the prevailing winds sweeping its cone 
had come straight from Concord. Emerson had said: “Nature is 
the incarnation of a thought, and turns to a thought again, as ice 
becomes water and gas.” “A profound thought will lift Olympus.” 
Monadnock agrees. It is so firmly convinced of the superior reality 
of mind that it argues itself out of material existence. It foretells 
the coming of the “cheerful troubadour” who will free the thought 
and the melody now imprisoned in its granite walls. Then its rocks 
will dissolve, its cone spin. 


“Monadnoc is a mountain strong, 
Tall and good my kind among; 

But well I know, no mountain can, 
Zion or Meru, measure with man. 
For it is on zodiacs writ, 

Adamant is soft to wit: 

And when the greater comes again 
With my secret in his brain, 

I shall pass, as glides my shadow 
Daily over hill and meadow.” 


Adamant is soft to wit. This thought has many echoes in Em- 
erson’s essays and other poems. “‘Nature is the immense shadow of 
man.” “Nature always wears the colors of the spirit.” “The light, 
skies, and mountains are but the painted vicissitudes of the soul.” 
What is the mountain without the man? As a mountain-lover of 
today puts it, “What is Everest without the eye that sees it? It is 
the hearts of men that make it big or small.” The Sherpa Tenzing 
and the Concord idealist would have undertood each other. Mo- 
nadnock or Everest, it is all the same. Either is as big as a man can 
make it. 

To Emerson, Monadnock was big enough. It was the projection 
on the sunset sky, not only of his ideal self, but of the ideal Amer- 
ica. It was the Transcendental Mountain. 
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by C. FRANCIS BELCHER 


HE DREAMS OF NEW ENGLAND’S RAILROAD TYCOON of the early 
Wh twentieth century, Charles S. Mellen, reached their peak ina 
plan which was legally embraced under the innocent title of “Ex- 
tension of the Mount Washington Branch of the Concord and 
Montreal Railroad”. When this plan was unfolded in the period 
between 1910 and 1913 and its supporters were looking for an 
aspiring name for the “Extension”, it came close to being called 
“The Mount Washington and Great Range Railway”. 

This search for a proper name on the part of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad's high authorities prompted Allen Chamberlain, 
noted A.M.C. member and former Club president, to write on 
April 16, 1912, to Edgar J. Rich, General Solicitor of the B. & M. 
and himself a Club member, as follows: 


The madam [Mrs. Chamberlain] is jubilant over the prospect 
of the completion within her lifetime of the scenic railway on 
the Great Range. 

I can’t say that I share her enthusiasm for this project. I con- 
fess that it was my hope that the work would prove to be too 
expensive to warrant construction. Your inquiry as to the suita- 
bility of a certain name for the road is discouraging, for it looks 
as if the thing is progressing. 

“Mount Washington and Great Range Railway” seems suita- 
ble to me, though I would substitute for the word “Railway” 
the phrase “Scenery Smasher”. 


What then was this “Scenery Smasher’? What was its back- 
ground and its detail? From whom did it come, and now, some 
forty years later, where did it go? 

By 1g00 the Boston and Maine Railroad, by various methods, 
had taken control of most of the rail lines in the state of New 
Hampshire. Under this control, through a lease of the Concord 
and Montreal Railroad in 1895, came the famous Mount Wash- 
ington Cog Railway, the summit circle fifty rods in diameter, and 
the Summit and Tip-Top Houses. The Summit House burned 
flat in 1908, leaving only the inadequate Tip-Top House to care 
for the many tourists who visited New Hampshire’s most famous 
summer attraction. 

While Charles S. Mellen had received his early railroad train- 
ing in the Granite State, later his interests turned south to the 
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more lucrative territory served by the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad..There, with the help of J. P. Morgan, he tied 
together a gigantic monopoly of transportation, including vir- 
tually every boat, rail and trolley line in southern New England. 
By the year 1997 this was not enough for Mellen and Morgan. 
Their eyes turned north again, and in the spring of that year they 
acquired a controlling interest in the stock of the Boston and 
Maine by exchanging New Haven shares for those of the B. & M. 

It didn’t take long for the fertile minds of Mellen and New 
Hampshire’s railroad titan, Benjamin A. Kimball, to evolve a 
dream for the future greatness of New England’s highest peak, 
Mt. Washington. This dream reached the point of action in 1911. 
On July 4 of that year they were ready. Surveyors were sent out 
that day from the Base Station to find a route for their dream, a 
twenty-mile electric railroad or trolley line that would end at a 
proposed breath-taking stone-and-stee] hotel on the very top of 
the mountain. And for two years the efforts of these and many 
other New Haven and Boston & Maine officials and employees 
were directed toward the realization of this dream. Architects and 
draftsmen worked in New Haven and Boston, lawyers and finan- 
ciers planned and argued in Concord, Boston, New Haven and 
Washington. Skilled workmen were busy at Marshfield. Surveyors 
toiled at the top, at the bottom, and for miles north and south in 
between. 

The dream called for a single-track location that would amble 
from Fabyan to the Base Station and thence to Caps Ridge at Jef- 
ferson Notch. From there the line would proceed by loops and 
switchbacks over the Castellated Ridge to gain enough altitude 
to pass to the south around Mt. Jefferson and head for Mt. Wash- 
ington, which had to be looped on the upper part of the cone to 
allow the line to come to its end at a spacious platform in front of 
the great and glorious hotel. 

What were some of the causes that had set this airy dream into 
being? 

We must look to that era, a prosperous one, and examine it. 
Railroads had more than come of age by 1910. Electric trolley 
lines had started later than their steam brothers, but were fast 
catching up. By 1911 they were being run almost everywhere that 
steam lines were not. There was a chance that they were cheaper, 
they were cleaner, and they didn’t start fires, a matter of particu- 
lar importance in the wooded mountains. The consolidation of 
New England’s major railroads under the control of the dynamic, 
spectacular and controversial Mellen meant their management by 
a strong advocate of electric traction lines. Behind this advocate 
stood the mighty house of Morgan. 

Summertime accommodations on the top of Mt. Washington 
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were cramped, to say the least, after the disastrous Summit House 
fire of 1908. With each passing summer it became more obvious 
that the owners would have to provide some replacement. Mean- 
while, the Cog Railway had been suffering for some years from 
improper maintenance. To return it to adequate condition would 
require considerable capital. This was no time to pour new money 
after old. 

The final incentive came with the passage of the Weeks Act in 
1911. The proposed creation of a National Forest in the White 
Mountains, as soon as practicable, brought with it new dangers to 
the dream. A tour de force was needed. The B. & M. must get title 
to the desired right of way while the needed lands were still in the 
hands of sympathetic owners,’ primarily the Berlin Timberland 
Company and the Conway Company, both large customers of the 
Boston and Maine. 

On July 4, 1911, preceded and followed for days by a publicity 
fanfare of symphonic proportions, an engineering crew started 
from Marshfield to look for a practical and scenic route to Mt. 
Washington, to replace the worn three-and-one-half mile direct 
ascent then and now taken by the familiar “puffin’ devils”. Mean- 
while architects had drawn plans for a new and spacious hotel, 
and lawyers were working out financing plans and petitioning for 
proper approvals. 

The first group of civil engineers numbered seventeen. The 
route for which they searched could have no more than a six per- 
cent grade at any point. With this in mind they began their efforts 
at the top. Daily they rode to the summit by the first morning 
train and worked downhill. The grade on the summit cone was 
to be controlled by two complete circuits of the mountain, which 
necessitated two crossings at grade of the Carriage Road. By this 
time their route had reached a point close to the present junction 
of the Southside Trail and the Crawford Path on the southwest- 
erly side of the mountain. Later this crew was supplemented by 
other surveyors who both worked with them and also started out 
from below to work uphill. Eventually all transits were sighted 
on Mt. Jefferson, and there the two groups joined after a summer 
and a half of heavy work. A route was finally punched through. 

The surveyors’ plans called for the electric line to start at Fa- 
byan, from which point the Boston and Maine was then operating 
a steam-train shuttle service to the Base Station. The trolley route 
followed this existing line to the base, where it turned abruptly 
left and ran north to Jefferson Notch. The description of the line 
from this point on can best be given by quoting from Among the 
Clouds a story which appeared daily throughout the summer of 
1912: 
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From Jefferson Notch ... the road crosses what is known 
as the Ridge of Caps. . . . Five hundred feet higher the road 
comes to the very edge of the Castellated Ridge, and here will 
be one of the most interesting features of the journey. Instead 
of making a turn around the edge of the ridge the railway will 
go through the ridge by a tunnel, and with a turn to the left will 
come out and cross itself. 

On the west slope of Mt. Jefferson, beginning at the Castel- 
lated Ridge, the route presented great engineering difficulties, 
making it necessary to put in two switchbacks. ... After the 
road passes over itself it runs back toward the Base Station, but 
always climbing, for a mile and a half. At the first switchback 
there is a sheer rat in front of nearly a thousand feet [sic]. The 
car will then run backward to the Castellated Ridge and the 
second switchback. 


The foregoing was the official language of the railroad’s press 
releases and was quoted in many metropolitan papers of that day. 
It was surely understatement to say that one tunnel] through the 
Castellated Ridge and two switchbacks between this and Caps 
Ridge were “interesting features”. Anyone familiar with this ter- 
rain and its steepness would be startled at this section of the safe 
and scenic route. , 

From the second switchback the cars would then run in a south- 
erly direction along the west side of Mt. Jefferson, passing nine 
hundred feet below its summit, then traverse the western slope of 
Mt. Clay, parallel to and not too far from the present course of the 
Gulfside Trail. The location continued to follow this southerly 
course and crossed the existing Cog Railway track near the Gulf 
Tanks. Then it ran to the south across the lower west slope of the 
cone of Mt. Washington to the point previously mentioned (what 
is now the junction of the Southside Trail and the Crawford 
Path). 

Meanwhile the B. & M.’s legal staff were hard at work, inter- 
viewing the property-owners on the land takings that would be 
needed and, more important, on their price. Almost all the land 
was owned by the Conway Company and the Brown Company’s 
realty subsidiary, the Berlin Timberland Company. Again a quote 
from Among the Clouds (August 15, 1912) gives an inkling: 


E. O. Woodward, Boston and Maine Conveyancer, Assistant 
Engineer H. S. Jewell, Survey Chief of the B. & M. R.R., H. G. 
Spaulding of the Mt. Washington Railway, and L. D. Goulding 
and G. D. Thompson of the Conway Company went to make 
an examination of land takings for the railway location and 
hotel site. The area at the summit is fifty rods in radius and the 
new location will require twice as much. In the afternoon the 

arty took a tramp from Base Station to Jefferson Notch and 
Castellated Ridge to determine the land required of the Con- 
way Company. 
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According to the surveyors’ plans a total of 171.02 acres would 
have to be purchased to provide for a location or right of way 99 
feet wide, the Joop® ‘and two switchbacks on the Great Range, and 
the hotel site 6n.Mt.. Washington. Of this total 190.18 acres in 
eight separate parcels were owned by the Conway Company, 39.16 
acres in five parcels by the Berlin Timberland Company, and 1.68 
acres in two parcels by other persons. The president of the Con- 
way Company was a friend and business associate of Mellen. Since 
the Secretary of Agriculture by right of the Weeks Act of 1911 
was also interested in procuring this entire vast area as a start for 
a new National Forest, the owners were in an interesting position. 
Results of this will be seen later. 

On July 22, 1912, the New Hampshire Public Service Commis- 
sion made possible one more step toward the réalization of this 
project by making available a plan to finance it. They granted 
permission to the lessor-owner, the Concord and Montreal Rail- 
road, to construct this “Extension”. The matter of the issuance of 
$1,500,000 in stock was not ruled on at this hearing, and according 
to railroad records was to be arranged by the railroad as work 
progressed. Mellen never worried about methods of finance until 
necessary. 

During all this time what was being planned for the top of Mt. 
Washington? The architect’s sketch shows that it was an imposing 
structure. The railroad’s publicists used elegant language. 
“Unique among hotels,” “The only hotel in the world .. . to 
have a mountain top through its floor,” “Every room an outside 
room,” “One hundred sleeping rooms,” “Entire hotel a circular 
observatory one hundred fifty feet in diameter,” “Glass skylight 
ninety feet in diameter above [which] a searchlight . . . of suffi- 
cient power to be seen from Portland,” “Inside verandas,” “. 
having the very summit protrude through the first floor so that 
one may stand on the summit and view all but 48 degrees of the 
360-degree view.” 

The plans were the work of the New Haven’s noted architect, 
R. C. Reamer, who had gained fame for designing hotels in Yel- 
lowstone Park. The building was to be a massive structure of 
stone, steel, concrete and glass, since their experience then indi- 
cated that “wood [would] not be able to withstand the elements, 
and plenty of solid material being already at hand”. How different 
from the Club’s experience in constructing their exposed huts at 
that time and in later years! 

The station platform was on the south side of the hotel and 
summit. Two entrances led from it to the basement of the hotel, 
one for passengers and the other for freight and provisions. Pas- 
sengers went through their entrance and reached the lobby by a 
flight of stairs or (for the goofer) by an elevator up one floor. The 
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main dining room was on the first floor, above the platform-en- 
trance section, in the 48-degree area of blocked view as one stood 
on the center summit rocks. In this sumptuous room it was 
planned to care for the daily eating needs of 300-400 persons. 
Kitchens, wine room, barber shop, billiard room, boilers and 
other service rooms were in the basement area. 

Down below, at the Base Station, activity was increasing in 
other directions. A large modern hotel on top demanded among 
other things a vital commodity that the upper part of the moun- 
tain couldn’t supply in sufficient quantity: water. In anticipation 
of the planned building above, steps were taken in 1911 to create 
an enlarged pumping station that would—and did—force the Am- 
monoosuc’s clear water under very heavy pressure all the way to 
the summit in one lift, a height difference of about 3700 feet. 

Work on this station was begun on September 7, 1911, by a 
B. & M. bridge and building crew. The structure was located some 
twenty-five feet from the track in the vicinity of the laundry build- 
ing. It housed two Dean Brothers steam pumps with steam cylin- 
ders sixteen inches in diameter and a large steam boiler. The new 
three and one-half miles of water line to the top was made of 
double-thick piping 114 inches in interior diameter. Despite what 
happened to other phases of this “Extension”, this one was com- 
pleted in 1912 and went to work shortly thereafter. At least there 
would be and has been water on top for the railroad and the pres- 
ent hotel buildings. 

The power that would have to generate the electricity for the 
traction line was planned for on paper. A large steam generating 
plant was designed for erection at the Base Station. A transmis- 
sion feeder line to give extra juice for the cars was also planned 
for installation between Jefferson Notch and the south end of the 
first switchback on Caps Ridge, and from the latter spot to the 
upper line on the west side of the cone of Mt. Jefferson. 

By the end of the summer of 1912 progress was obvious. The 
final issue of Among the Clouds for that year (Sept. 14, 1912) 
summed it up this way: 


We take pleasure in informing our readers that a vast amount 
of work has been accomplished. The working out of preliminary 
details, such as surveying the right of way, making changes in 
the line that would be beneficial for grades and curves, and 
measurements for bridges and trestles have occupied the engi- 
neering corps all summer on the ground, as well as the legal and 
other departments of the railroad in taking over the right of 
way from different landowners who control this section of the 
country. By another season everything undoubtedly will be in 
readiness so that construction can begin. . . . The railroad of- 
ficials have entered into the matter with enthusiasm, and Supt. 
Cummings in particular has devoted himself to the undertaking 
heart and soul. 
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The year 1912 witnessed the high-water mark in actual work 
done for the dreams and hopes of the backers of this “Extension”. 
While time remained, survey crews worked into the fall to check 
all the angles and level the gfades for the big push that would 
start in the spring. It was during this work on September 18, 1912, 
that a portent Ri the end of the project might have been observed 
in the mysterious disappearance and death of John M. Keenan of 
Charlestown, Mass., a rodman. Keenan had been at work on the 
upper part of the cone of the mountain. It was his first day and, 
apparently alarmed when the peak suddenly became cloud- 
capped, he disappeared downhill. A thorough search by many 
persons failed to locate him. Two days later, half-crazed, he was 
seen by three separate groups along the road in Pinkham Notch 
near the Glen House. One party actually gave him a ride south for 
two miles and let him out at his request near an old logging camp. 
Despite a further search by hundreds of volunteers no trace of him 
was ever found. 

With this unfortunate event all crews were pulled off the hill. 
Work in the field on the “Extension” was finished for 1912 and 
for all time. 

The final chapter in the history of the Scenic Railway can be 
told in various ways. But they all center around the crumbling of 
Mellen’s vast New England transportation empire. In 1913 one of 
his last additions to the empire, the Boston and Maine, became 
the first to feel the weight of financial doom, and with the B. & M.’s 
collapse went the “Extension of the Mount Washington Branch 
of the Concord and Montreal Railroad”. The first issue of Among 
the Clouds for 1913 (July 11, 1913) announced this with the fol- 
lowing statement: “We regret to state that the work on the sum- 
mit has been indefinitely postponed, which is probably due to 
financial conditions. However, as soon as this and other matters 
are straightened out, the new railway and hotel will in all proba- 
bility be built.” This is an interesting and conservative explana- 
tion and raises the question of what the “other matters” were that 
needed straightening out. 

Previous mention has been made of the passage of the Weeks 
Act and the attendant possibility of the purchase of Presiden- 
tial Range lands to form a part of a new National Forest. During 
the fall and winter season of 1912-1913 U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture representatives on the one hand, and those of the Berlin 
and Conway Companies on the other, consummated agreements 
to sell all the lands through which the B. & M. planned to run 
their new line. There is reason to suspect that the owners antici- 
pated the Boston and Maine’s eventual financial crisis in making 
their decision to sell to the Government. This event left the rail- 
road only two doubtful avenues by which to get their right of way 
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to the top: (1) an act of Congress, or (2) modified tri-partite agree- 
ments between the parties to permit the extension through Gov- 
ernment lands. While both avenues were considered by New Haven 
and Boston & Maine officials, the possibility of success by either 
was so questionable that further action was dropped with the fi- 
nancial crisis in 1913. 

The long and formal report of the investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1914 (1.C.C., Vol. 31, pp. 32-132) 
into the affairs of the New Haven Railroad, its many subsidiaries 
and appendages, Messrs. Mellen and Morgan, etc., gives a final ex- 
planation of the demise of the “Extension”. Quotes such as these 
are mild samples: 


The New Haven System has more than three hundred sub- 
sidiary corporations in a web of entangling alliances. . . . The 
result ot our research has been to disclose one of the most glar- 
ing instances of maladmunistration revealed in all the history of 
American railroading. . . . Marked features and significant in- 
cidents in the loose, extravagant, and improvident administra- 
tion of the finances of the New Haven as shown in this investi- 
gation are the Boston and Maine Railroad despoilment. . . . 
The domination of all the affairs of this railroad by Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Mellen... . 


According to this long and thorough report the Boston and 
Maine and its many subsidiaries, including the Mount Washing- 
ton Cog Railway, emerged from this mill of manipulation by Mel- 
len & Co. a physical and financial loser. 

A committee of two, who were appointed by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club Council in 1912 to look into matters concerning 
the railway and hotel embraced by the “Extension”, had the words 
directly from Mr. Mellen himself, as a result of a conference with 
him in March, 1913. The Councillor of Improvements, Dr. Harry 
W. Tyler, and the Vice President, Walter Jenney, officially re- 
ported their interview in Club Council records as follows: 


Dr. Tyler for the Committee for the Preservation of the Tip- 
Top House reported an interview with President Mellen of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad by himself and 
Mr. Jenney at which Mr. Mellen had stated that on account of 
the desperate condition of the finances of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad nothing would be done on Mt. Washington either 
with respect to the proposed scenic railway or the hotel. 


Thus ended the work of many hands and the spending of large 
sums toward the dream of a few. This was the end: no looping 
electric necklace, no concrete crown. The high ridges and alpine 
areas of the Great Range fortunately never met this “Scenery 
Smasher”. 
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OR MANY YEARS my wife and IJ had hoped to take a walking trip 
Fi: the Himalaya, but lack of time and money had prevented 
it. Now at last, with our children married, we felt the time had 
come to make our dream a reality. So after months of planning 
we flew from New Delhi via Patna to Katmandu, Nepal, on April 
29, 1956. 

We stayed at the Royal Hotel, a former palace, now run by 
Boris Lysvanovitch (a White Russian), and discovered that the 
hotel was full of press representatives of foreign countries who had 
arrived to cover the coronation of King Mahendra. This colorful 
and spectacular ceremony took place on May 2 and we were lucky 
enough to record it on color film. 

Through our friends of the press we met a charming Indian, 
Ram Rahul, who had previously accompanied Justice William 
O. Douglas on his Himalayan trip of several years ago. Ram spoke 
Hindustani, Nepalese, Tibetan and English; in addition he was a 
mountaineer and knew the mountains to the north and west of 
Katmandu. To our delight he agreed to act as our sirdar, guide 
and companion on our eleven-day trek into the Langtang and 
Ganesh Himal. 

Since our time was limited we rather rushed our preparations, 
including changing our money into one-rupee Nepalese notes and 
purchasing food supplies in the bazaar. Rice, flour, tea, salt and 
tinned English crackers were easy to obtain and Boris very gen- 
erously allowed us to purchase sugar, two tins of jam, some canned 
fruit and loaves of bread from his commissary. It was impossible 
to get canned meat of any kind, or butter. We were assured that 
we could purchase chickens and eggs in the mountain villages, 
but as it turned out they were simply not available. We did have 
two cans of cocoa, one can of coffee and about twelve packets of 
evaporated soup, which we had brought with us from the United 
States. These were to be real lifesavers later on. 

On May 3 we rented an old car from Boris and drove about 
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eight miles to the 2000-year-old Buddhist temple of Pashupati, © 
where Ram knew the head lama and where he hoped to secure 
some Sherpas to carry our gear. Although he wasn’t able to get 
the particular Sherpas he had wanted, he did get four others from 
the region just south of Sola Kumbu who proved to be excellent, 
even though none of them knew much about cooking anything 
except rice and making chapatties out of atta (flour). Their names 
were Kancha, Tamche, Dug Temba and Jit Bahura, and we be- 
came very fond of them. 

Our old five-seater open touring car was already full with our 
camping equipment and food but somehow or other the four 
Sherpas wedged themselves in and on top of us and the gear and 
we chugged off. Luckily the road was moderately level and ex- 
tended only another eight to ten miles, as otherwise I think the 
car would have succumbed. We finally ground to a halt at a small 
pumping station. Here we disentangled ourselves, sorted out the 
gear into reasonably equal loads of some sixty pounds each for the 
Sherpas, and started up the slope at about 1.30. 

The first two hours were relatively easy going, although the 
grade was moderately steep, but then it began to rain and finally 
to pour. Since no shelter was available, we just kept going, splash- 
ing along the path which had now become a brook. In places the 
path was six to ten feet below the surrounding ground-level, and 
the clay banks were so greasy that it was impossible to secure a 
firm footing on them, so we gave up trying to keep our shoes dry 
and just sloshed along in the narrow stream flowing in the cut. We 
continued to slog upwards for four hours. Finally, at dusk, we 
emerged upon an open ridge and were drowned in rain and hail 
and high wind, punctuated by rolling thunder and lightning 
flashes. We assumed we were heading for shelter somewhere, but 
what energy we had left was devoted to trying to see the path and 
the Sherpas in the darkness and to keep from tripping and falling. 

Long after we had ceased to care, a dark shape materialized out 
of the gloom and on approaching we found it to be a stone hut. 
Feeling our way we encountered a doorway four feet high and 
were pulled inside by several pairs of arms. The room appeared 
to be full of people, whom we gradually sorted out to be Ram, 
our four Sherpas, the wife of one of them and his two teen-age 
daughters. The only light came from a very small fire in a corner 
of the room. We stood over this with water running off our clothes 
and tried to warm our hands. Gradually we removed our boots 
and some of our outer clothing and then sat on a. mat near the fire 
and smiled at our hosts. After we had dried off somewhat, we 
mounted a ladder to the loft which was to be our quarters for the 
night. Our Sherpas built a fire in the center of the dirt floor and 
cooked supper. Afterwards, the rest of the family joined us and 
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we listened appreciatively to some singing, which was really a 
high-pitched rather, monotonous chanting. 

It seemed imcumbent upon us to sing something in return s0, 
much to the consternation of Betty, who knows that I cannot keep 
a tune, I rendered “Ol’ Man River’, which was enthusiastically 
applauded. Next on the program was some dancing by the men 
accompanied by singing (chanting) on the part of the women. The 
dancing consisted of the men lining up with their arms over the 
shoulders of those on either side and then swinging first one leg 
and then the other to the right and to the left across their bodies. 
Since this was almost identical with a movement in our Virginia 
reel, I got up, after consulting Ram as to the propriety of the ac- 
tion, and attached myself to the end of the line. This action ap- 
peared to be very popular. Later, Betty and I danced a waltz, 
which caused considerable astonishment since men and women do 
not dance together as partners in either Nepal or Tibet. During 
the evening we were offered chang (a sort of beer made out of fer- 
mented barley), served in a cup from which everyone drank in 
turn. A little went a long way. About 9.30 all by common consent 
curled up on mats, drew their scarfs or jackets over their heads, 
and went to sleep. We were too tired to unpack our duffle-bags and 
prepare our air mattresses, so we just slipped into our sleeping- 
bags. 

We awoke to find that the rain had stopped and that our hut 
was perched at about 10,000 feet on the side of a ridge, with a won- 
derful outlook to the south and west. A sea of clouds covered 
everything about 3000 feet below us; steep mountainsides rose out 
of them and higher up disappeared into another cloud layer at 
about 12,000 feet. 

After breakfast, which took some time, we said goodbye to our 
hosts and started off at about 7.30. Although the clouds hid the 
tops of the mountains and we couldn’t see more than five or six 
miles in any direction, the air was cool and it was a joy to walk. 
Today we learned from Ram that we were eventually heading for 
the Gasi La (Gasi Pass) and for Gosainkund (the Holy Lake, so 
considered by both Buddhists and Hindus), which lies just below 
the far side of the pass. Ram told us that we were the second for- 
eigners to visit this lake. 

We soon discovered that walking in the Himalaya is not just a 
steady uphill climb but a succession of ascents and descents. Just 
as you are congratulating yourself on having climbed 2000 or 3000 
feet to the top of a ridge, you find that the track descends precipi- 
tously for about the same amount. If it weren’t for the constantly 
changing terrain and vegetation, together with the excitement of 
wondering what the next bend in the track will reveal, this kind 
of walking would be rather discouraging. 
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We went on for about four hours, then stopped for lunch ata soli- 
tary stone-and-dried-mud dwelling situated above a series of culti- 
vated terraces on a steep slope. Our Sherpas set about getting a fire 
going in front of the house to cook our meal, while we rested and 
admired the view. After lunch, and paying for the firewood we had 
used, we started on again, getting tantalizing glimpses of the high 
mountains as a patch of blue sky would appear and then as 
quickly disappear. As we came down one fairly steep descent it 
began to rain at almost exactly the same hour as the day before, 
and soon we were soaked through. We sloshed along through a 
violent thunderstorm, slipping on the greasy clay slopes of the 
track and wondering when the lightning was going to hit us, ex- 
posed as we were on a ridge and walking through water, the ideal 
conductor. ' 

Several hours later the rain settled into a thick mist and we 
groped our way upward through it, searching for a house which 
Ram said should be near at hand. Suddenly we heard voices off 
the track to the right and, following the sounds, we came upon a 
small stone-and-wood house built into the bank with a porch in 
front facing the south. After a conference with the owner we were 
allowed to climb the ladder to the dark loft where our Sherpas got 
a fire going and we got into dry clothes. This was difficult for 
Betty, but modesty was preserved by my holding a groundcloth 
up in front of her while she changed her things. This night, after 
a hot supper, we got out our air mattresses and the Sherpas had a 
hilarious time inflating them with our small inflator, which 
worked rather like an accordion. 

Next morning we limited our breakfast to tea and toast, with 
jam, and as a result we got started at 6.30. We were now at about 
11,500 feet and all morning we climbed and descended and 
climbed again through a delightful forest of pines and rhododen- 
dron trees. Some of the latter were more than fifty feet high and a 
foot and a half in diameter at breast height. They had evidently 
just finished blooming, as later on we discovered that at 1 3,000- 
14,000 feet the rhododendron bushes were in full bloom. In fact, 
when we stopped at 11 o’clock to cook a hot meal in a deserted, 
three-sided, shepherd’s hut located in a saddle between two hills, 
the slopes surrounding us were covered with white and pink rho- 
dodendrons. They made a perfectly magnificent display even in 
the clouds and mist which enveloped us. 

On starting again we left the Sherpas to pack up and follow us. 
This was a mistake. After a mile or so we stopped and waited un- 
der an umbrella in a cold rain while Ram went back a way. When 
he returned without them we walked back to a spot where we had 
taken a righthand fork and followed the left fork for perhaps 
twenty minutes. No results, and as it was also apparent that the 
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track we were on was petering out, we concluded there was noth- 
ing else to do except retrace our steps to the saddle where we had 
had lunch. We ae there <P about four o’clock but found no 
Sherpas. d 

The situation was now eee serious, since nightfall was 
approaching | and we had neither sleeping-bags nor food and also 
were more than ready to call it a day. After much conversation 
with two young men, who had been cutting trees in the vicinity, 
Ram reached the conclusion that our boys had taken another path 
and that there was nothing for it but to go on and catch them up. 
He prevailed on one of the young men to guide us, and we 
marched off again. On and on we went through the drizzle, with 
ghostly fingers of gray mist clutching at us and then disappearing 
only to reform. There was no conversation. We toiled up a long 
steep pitch, hoping it was the last, but went down again and 
started to stumble up an even steeper incline. 

Suddenly dark forms materialized out of the darkness ahead 
and with a surge of relief we recognized our Sherpas, who appeared 
to be just as glad to see us as we were to see them. They insisted 
upon helping us up and over the wet rocks in the path and after 
another twenty minutes or so we came upon a three-sided shelter 
with a small fire burning in one corner. We flopped on our air 
mattresses and sleeping-bags, too exhausted even to remove our 
sodden boots or to inquire about something to eat. Eventually, 
however, we had some tea, crackers and cold canned mackerel for 
supper. 

In order to get the Sherpas off to a good start, next morning, we 
cooked no breakfast but contented ourselves with a few bites of 
chocolate. The result was that we all started off together at 5.30. 
We were now at about 14,000 feet but, although it was not rain- 
ing, we were unable to see the high peaks due to clouds and some 
mist. As had been the case on the day before, we continued to al- 
ternate between ascending and descending. Many of the moun- 
tainsides were terraced into narrow plots, eight to fifteen feet 
wide, on which were growing barley, wheat and potatoes. The 
labor involved both in constructing these terraces with only hand 
tools and in cultivating the crops was unbelievable. 

After about two hours we came to the remains of a stone hut, 
of which only parts of the four walls were standing. It was perched 
on the edge of a jutting spur and had a marvelous outlook on three 
sides; we decided this was the time to stop, make a fire and have 
our “brunch”. It consisted of hot cocoa, toast and jam, and was in- 
describably good. 

We set off again in a light rain and kept going until one o’clock, 
when we arrived at an enormous overhanging rock near which 
was an ice-cold stream. Since we had traveled between twelve and 
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fourteen miles and Gosainkund, the Holy Lake, which was the 
nearest spot with some stone shelters, was at least as far again, we 
decided to camp for the night under the shelter of the rock. We 
spent the remainder of the afternoon organizing our camp and 
fireplace under the rock and resting on or in our sleeping-bags, 
feeling very content at looking out at the mist and drizzling rain 
and at occasional vistas of the wild and rocky slopes on either side. 
Since it was dark at 5.30 we went to bed, wedged in under the 
overhanging rock, where we had about a foot of headroom. Our 
air mattresses felt deliciously comfortable and we were so tired 
that we went right off to sleep without giving any thought to the 
fact that, since our camp was at about 14,500 feet, the altitude 
might make sleeping difficult! Breakfast consisted of two cups of 
tea and two crackers apiece, and we got started at 7. Again it was 
a cloudy morning, but there was no rain and we could see far 
ahead the long notch leading up to the Gasi La. Just as we left our 
camping place we were dazzled by a large clump of gleaming pink 
primulas growing in the rocks right in the middle of the path. It 
was so unexpected and so beautiful that we stopped and admired 
it for several minutes. 

The first two hours of walking this morning were steadily up- 
hill, surmounting a series of ever higher ridges with dips between 
them. We had left the last trees behind the preceding day and now 
even the bushes were becoming more and more dwarfed, seeking 
what soil and protection they could get between the rocks. Curi- 
ously enough, the effects of altitude were noticed by both of us 
at almost exactly the same time—at about 15,500 feet. We sud- 
denly found that we had to go very much slower (the Sherpas 
passed us at this point) and that we had to rest every hundred 
steps or so. We crawled on at a snail’s pace and eventually, at 1 
p-m., were greeted by Ram and the Sherpas, who were sitting by 
a rock, with broad grins and a bewildering (to us) burst of clap- 
ping. We were glad to sink down and rest, but were soon buoyed 
up by the realization that we had crossed a high Himalayan pass 
(17,500 ft.) and that we had only another mile or so to go, mostly 
downhill, to Gosainkund. 

We descended under a precipitous cliff past a small lake, half- 
obscured by the mist, and then down another rocky slope, when 
we came upon the Holy Lake hiding in a cup with rocky peaks 
rising on all sides except for a notch at the western end. It was in- 
describably wild, beautiful and eerie with the mist blowing across 
it and occasionally lifting to reveal a portion of its black surface 
and the tumbled rocks on the shoreline. There were eleven stone 
shelters in varying stages of repair at the western end of the lake, 
grouped about a stone shrine erected on a flat piece of ground. 
The shrine, called Gosainnath, consisted of a square cairn of 
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stones surmounted by a highly polished smooth slab of rock, on 
which was carved the outline of Siva Linga in serpent form. The 
slab was pierced'in the center by a smooth cylinder of stone. On 
one corner was another cafved stone representing Tara Bodhi- 
sattva, and on all four corners stood upright wooden poles which 
were supposed. to carry prayer-flags, but these had evidently all 
been blown away. 

The mountain back of the shrine was a spectacular rocky peak 
towering about 1500 feet above the lake. Ram jokingly bet the 
Sherpas ten rupees they couldn’t climb it and three of them took 
his bet. They started off in their bare feet as usual and in just 
twenty-six minutes they appeared on the top waving and shouting! 
Ishould have said that even a young, trained mountaineer couldn’t 
have made the climb in less than three-quarters of an hour, yet 
these Sherpas, after having carried sixty-pound loads for eight 
hours over a 17,500-foot pass, had done it in almost half that time. 

During the day we had had an unseen companion who at five- 
or ten-minute intervals burst out with the cheerful cry of “Cuckoo, 
cuckoo!” We never saw the bird, but we were enchanted by its in- 
termittent call. At the lake we were surprised to find a number of 
small yellow and pifik primulas and other flowers growing in the 
rocks at an elevation of almost 16,800 feet. We picked some of 
these and laid them on the shrine as our offering to the gods. 

That night the temperature dropped to 32 degrees, which 
seemed to be very moderate considering the elevation and the time 
of year, but the cold was sufficient to give us rather a restless night. 
We were up at 5.30, to find a magnificently clear morning which 
gave us the opportunity of taking pictures in brilliant sunlight 
for the first time on the trip. On leaving the lake we climbed very 
steeply over the northwestern escarpment and then walked for 
over two hours on a long open ridge which would have given us 
magnificent views of 24,000-foot mountains had we not been 
shrouded in clouds again as soon as we attained the ridge. We 
found some lovely little dwarf rhododendrons with pale yellow 
buds, which resembled the catawbiense, growing at over 15,000 
feet. Gradually our ridge descended to about 13,500 feet and we 
walked for over an hour through flowering bush rhododendrons 
on either side. The path now descended rather abruptly from the 
ridge, heading north, and we wound our way through more rho- 
dodendrons, interspersed with pines, which gave an almost land- 
scaped effect to the mountainside. It was just below here that we 
saw our first and only yaks. 

After perhaps three hours’ more walking, we arrived at the 

*small hamlet of Shabru, comprising perhaps a dozen houses, our 
first village in three days, having descended about 8000 feet. Ar- 
rangements were made for us to sleep in the head lama’s house, 
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which was quite surprising because he was away at the time and 
his wife and children were alone. As a matter of fact, we slept on 
the lama’s bed,, which was a {wo-foot-high wooden platform just 
under the shuttered’ window’ It had a triangular-shaped wooden 
shrine at the head covered with small religious objects. The lama’s 
wife was very. friendly and her house was exceptionally clean, but 
flies were everywhere. 

On going outside the next morning we were dazzled by the 
sight of a long line of snow-and-ice-covered peaks both to the east 
and to the northwest. These were the Langtang and Ganesh 
Himal, 23,000-25,000 feet high. It gave us a wonderful thrill sud- 
denly to see these glittering mountains rising so spectacularly into 
the blue sky barely twenty-five miles away, after we had walked 
through clouds and rain for six days. } 

Our start was late, as our boys had imbibed chang rather copi- 
ously the night before. The clouds came up again, but we had in- 
terludes of bright sun, and it was a delight to be walking without 
being soaked through. The path, as usual, alternated between 
steep ascents and equally steep descents. We passed through the 
small hamlet of Parku, which had a particularly magnificent out- 
look, and then descended into a deep gorge with a beautiful rush- 
ing stream and a nice pool. Here we stopped and Ram and I had 
a very refreshing dip. 

A long steep climb out of the gorge brought us to the hamlet of 
Donje, where we saw our first large chortens—six of them in a row, 
together with a mani wall. The last three hours of our walk had 
been on the main Tibet track, the so-called Treaty Road, over 
which a Tibetan army had come in 1796 and a Nepalese army had 
gone in 1852. To cal] it a road was incongruous by our standards, 
since it was never more than four feet wide and often only one 
foot. How an army with pack animals ever passed over it is beyond 
comprehension. 

After supper we spent the night at a very dirty house in Donje. 
It was ruled over by a shrew of a wife whose husband was very 
quiet and self-effacing. We could imagine him saying, “Yes, dear; 
all right, dear,” after each of his wife’s furious tirades. It was the 
only unpleasant place in which we stayed on the whole trip. 

During the next day we descended into several beautiful gorges 
where we saw many lovely and fragrant white orchids growing 
both on trees and on rock walls. One striking tree had racemes of 
white blossoms very similar to those of our lily of the valley. In 
one of the gorges we came upon a group of Tibetans cooking a 
meal over a small fire. The men were naked to the waist and 
looked wild and forbidding with their long, greasy black hair 
falling in tangles over their shoulders. Both men and women had 
turquoise ear-rings, and the women wore many necklaces. We took 
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a number of pictures without any objection on their part, but 
had little success when we attempted to converse with them 
through Ram as interpreter. 

It had been very warm and when, after some eight hours of 
walking, we arrived at a chorten near which were four houses, at 
a place called Dumlock, we decided to call it a day. After a little 
investigation and inspection we settled on one of the houses, 
where we were lodged in a loft which we entered by ascending a 
notched pole. 

The following morning we got off at 6.30 in a drizzle which 
soon became a downpour, making the rocks very slippery. From 
time to time we sought shelter in rock caves, and in one of these 
we came across a handsome Nepalese with his beautiful wife. She 
was wearing a pretty sari, as if they were out for a stroll in the city. 
After four hours we stopped at a small village, which was the most 
attractive one we had yet seen. Its terraces of apple, peach, pear, 
apricot and cherry trees were all marked off neatly by stone walls. 
Frangipani trees, mangoes and banana plants were also growing 
here at about 6500 feet. We rested at the village ‘“‘tea-house”’, 
where we were served tea and popcorn. The sun came out and we 
dried our clothes and my camera, while enjoying the lovely view 
down the cultivated hillside and across the Trisuli River 2500 
feet below us. 

It was during this morning’s walk through the rain that we had 
our only experience with leeches. At one of our halts we happened 
to look at our ankles and saw that they were spattered with blood. 
Closer examination revealed a half-dozen or so leeches, which we 
pulled off. The Sherpas appeared to be immune and we were rela- 
tively fortunate, because at certain times and places these leeches 
can attach themselves to you in thousands. 

On our descent to the Trisuli River we saw a great many 
Frangipani trees, and also came across several instances of a pair 
of lovely banyan trees planted close together by the path, with a 
stone wall between, thus providing a cool, shady spot for the 
traveler to rest. On reaching the edge of the Trisuli we passed 
through the Irawati bazaar, thronged with people. This is evi- 
dently the nearest shopping place for the mountain people who 
live in the region. In one corner of the bazaar a “holy man’, clad 
in rags and with unkempt hair and wild eyes, yelled and gesticu- 
lated fiercely at the people who passed him. There must have been 
fifty or sixty people in the bazaar, which seemed like an enormous 
crowd to us after our nine days in the mountains. We felt un- 
comfortable, perhaps because of the holy man’s screeching, so 
walked rapidly down to the river bank. 

The river bed here was three or four hundred feet wide, with 
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a number of channels running through the masses of boulders and 
smooth, rounded cobbles. There was no bridge but, although the 
water was swift, it was not deep; people were cautiously picking 


their way across in a diagonal fashion. We too, could have waded 
across, but since our Sherpas seemed to feel it would be improper 
for us to get our feet and trousers wet, Kancha, supported by two 
of the others, carried Betty across on his back and then returned 
for me. 

There was a small tea-house on the other side, with several trees 
providing welcome shade, where we had our lunch. Leaving at 
about three o’clock, we walked for an hour in the hot sun in the 
level valley of the river—it seemed very strange to be walking on 
flat ground—but soon left the valley and climbed steeply up a ridge 
and to a plateau, with the river below us. After another three 
hours of ascending and descending we came down a long flight 
of natural stone stairs to the river again at the large village of 
Trisuli. Here there was a rest-house, very dirty and uncared-for, 
and very inferior to the mountain homes in which we had stayed. 

We started next morning with a long, steep climb through a 
dreary drizzle of rain, descended again and then climbed a ridge 
to Nawakot, formerly the residence of a petty ruler and now an 
administrative headquarters for the district. A wide, high wall 
surrounded the buildings, one of which, five stories high, was made 
of yellow brick pierced with rows of curiously designed windows 
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with black casings. Opposite this striking building was one of red 
brick with a flight of narrow stone steps, guarded by two stone 
statues of weird-looking crouched animals, which led to a beauti- 
fully carved wooden door with an enormous iron padlock. As I was 
taking pictures of this, Ram came up and told me we must get out 
of here right away, as he was afraid the local authorities might 
detain us. We zig-zagged down the ridge, reached the river again, 
and finally crossed it by means of a long iron suspension bridge. 
On the other side the Sherpas and I had a very refreshing swim in 
the cool water. 

We continued along the river bank for a few more hours, under 
a very hot sun, and then abruptly left the river and climbed steeply 
several thousand feet to a small village called Tansing, which is 
inhabited only by Brahmins. Because of their being Brahmins we 
were not permitted to spend the night in any of their houses, for 
fear of defilement, and it was only after a great deal of persuasion 
on Ram’s part that we were finally allowed to sleep on a porch and 
build a cooking fire on the ground in front. At sunset we had a 
magnificent view of the snow-crowned 25,800-foot summits of 
the Himalchuli to the northwest, glowing pink under the last 
‘rays of the sun. 

We were up at 4.45 the next morning, as we had another long 
day ahead of us if we were to reach Katmandu that evening. Ram 
went ahead by himself, as he wished to make arrangements for a 
car to meet us in the main Katmandu valley. Even at this early 
hour, and at 6500 feet, it was hot and humid and we found the 
steep ascent up the 8000-foot ridge behind Tansing very tiring. 
Evidently we were feeling the strain of the past ten days’ walking 
and climbing, which had been pretty strenuous, and this, together 
with our rather limited meals, which were deficient in fat and 
proteins, had a debilitating effect. In fact, we now had to take 
increasingly frequent rests on slopes that we should previously 
have gone up without any halt at all. We filled our canteen con- 
tinuously and drank frequently from streams which looked clear 
but were probably polluted. 

At g we finally reached the summit ridge and had a rest in the 
shade. As we came out of the clouds on our descent on the other 
side of the ridge, we had a brief view of Katmandu on the other 
side of the wide valley stretching away for miles from the base of 
the slope we were on. Shortly afterwards we came upon our 
Sherpas, who had long since passed us on the ascent to the ridge. 
They were sitting in front of a small shop by the path, eating small 
bananas and cookies. We were very touched to find that they had 
bought some for us and we ate them ravenously. As usual, all the 
natives gathered around to watch us eat and asked our boys in- 
numerable questions about us. Perhaps it was just as well we 
couldn’t understand either the questions or the answers. 
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We started downhill again and, an hour later, passing another 
wayside tavern, we were hailed from within by Ram, who had been 
there for almost two hours drinking tea. We too had tea and then 
continued down the miountaifiside to the valley floor where, after a 
four-mile walk, we-came to a road on which we expected to take 
the bus for Katmandu. After a long wait it appeared that the bus 
was not running that day. So on we went until a downpour forced 
us to seek shelter. But the rain did not stop and we slogged on 
again through the streets and paths running with water and deep 
in mud. 

Finally, at three o’clock, we tramped up the steps of the Royal 
Hotel, and a pretty sight we must have made! After depositing our 
gear I paid off our boys—55 rupees plus 10 rupees baksheesh to 
each—and thanked them for all their help and many kindnesses. 
Then we sat back in luxury in deep soft chairs and had hot tea, 
real toast and strawberry jam, and everything was wonderful. 


ONE WINTER EVENING Dr. and Mrs. Edward Hincks, summer residents 
of Randolph, N.H., read in the Boston Evening Transcript that J. 
Rayner Edmands had died in Chicago. They discussed with much feeling 
the great loss this meant to Randolph. 

Next summer, as the Hinckses were going up the Randolph Path, they 
met three men coming down, one of whom was indubitably Mr. Edmands. 
It is said that Dr. Hincks just sat down on a ‘rock. But Mrs. Hincks was 
noted for her presence of mind. “Why, Mr. Edmands!” she smiled. “We 
heard ... we heard... that you had made other plans for the 
summer.””—KLAus GOETZE 


WE CAN GET ALONG WITHOUT YOU, 
MR. HARRELL 


by RicHARp W. KIMBALL 


Well now that the A.M.C., and the Hut Committee, and the 
Forest Service, and the New Hampshire Highway Depart- 
ment, and Dartmouth College and all these other protectors 
of the virgin woodlands are taking us straight to hell, 

Along comes another organization to get into the act—I refer to 
that company founded by Alexander Graham Bell. 

Buried in small print on page 226 of the A.M.C. Bulletin for 
December is a note to the effect that the old hand crank on 
the Pinkham phone is going to be replaced by a dial. 

That’s vile. 

Foochow! put this in small print hoping that no one would read it 

And wonder why after all these years the Gulch would need it. 

Well, I’m wondering, Foochow. 

And what are all you people bringing progress to the mountains 
going to do now? 

I have a suggestion: we ought to take the president of New Eng- 
land Tel. and Tel., Mr. Harrell, 

And send him down the Cutler River in a barrel. 

He is trying to take all the fun out of living up there among the 

- spruce and the pine. 

In the old days when you wanted to call Joe you picked up the 
phone in North Conway and got Bartlett and they got you 
Crawford’s and they got you Twin Mountain and they got 
you Randolph and they got you an operator in Berlin and 
after a brief chat in French she got you Gorham and someone 
in Gorham got you Carl Blanchard on the other end of the 
line. 

Now I ask you: what could be better? 

It didn’t take much longer than a letter, 

And furthermore you got to talk to a lot of nice folks all along 
the way, 

All of whom, being friendly New Hampshire citizens, had some- 
thing to say. 

Sometimes after there had been an ice storm all you got was sort 
of a hum, 

And therefore you couldn’t get through to your boss and he 
couldn’t get through to you—y’know I’m not so dumb— 

And if the wind was coming from the east and it was foggy 


*C. Francis Belcher, editor of the Bulletin, born in Foochow, China. 
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You could hook into the ski patrol phone line on Wildcat and 
find out whom they were bringing down the mountain on a 
toboggy.; —-~ 

And sometimes goofers fromeNew York would call from Jackson 
looking for a sack, 

And you could*make so much extraneous noise over the line that 
they'd gét discouraged and turn around and head back. 


And finally I know that Mr. Harrell will send his public rela- 
tions people into town to meet with the Board of Selectmen 
and to decide what the new exchange will be called. 

I’ve heard some of those suggestions and frankly I’m appalled. 

You'll get something like SHrdlu 4-0869 

Or JUstinian 7-5358 or something equally asinine. 

Or the telephone men will say it ought to be something which is 
appropriate to the surroundings, and when they are done 

You'll find yourself with ROckslide 6-0341. 


Well, Foochow, Joe, Mr. Harrell, and all you other people who 
are so interested in preserving the natural beauty of the 
White Mountains so that people can get away from it all, 
to enjoy nature in the raw and to wear suitable clothing 
above timberline and do all those other things you say you 
do, 

I’m an Old Hutman, and I'll never come back—I’ll spend vaca- 
tions in the Great Smokies where there’s no timberline and 
no phones either—if you dare monkey around with Gorham 
8212 Ring 2. 


N.B. The new number at Pinkham Notch is HOmestead 6-3994. 


THE LAST TIME I saw Louis F. Cutter was at a meeting of the Trail 
Committee of the Randolph Mountain Club two days before his death. 
Someone asked him why the trail to Lookout Ledge used to be called the 
Hallway. “A man by the name of Hall had a farm at the beginning of 
the trail,” he answered. “And, by the way, when I am dead and gone, 
would you do me the kindness never to call a trail the Cutterway?” 

—KLaus GOETZE 


FLIGHT TO YESTERDAY 


by KENNETH A. HENDERSON 
(Concluded) 


Undaunted by our repulse we determined to try Herdubreid 
again the next day, and made arrangements for an early start. 
Unfortunately, however, due to a mix-up we did not get away 
until seven o’clock, a rather late beginning for such an ambitious 
venture. We passed a Ferdafélag party encamped near the hotel 
and understood that they were to follow us, to spend the night at 
Grafarland whence we proposed to start on our journey over the 
lava. The main road eastward across the plain was relatively fine 
and we made good time, but’ the long journey across the lava 
plains and sands west of the Jokullsa 4 Fjéllum (Glacier River 
of the Mountains) was more difficult, and many times we were 
glad that we had a jeep and not the Chevrolet. After some seventy- 
five kilometers of driving we reached the head of jeep navigation 
and had perforce to start on our long walk to the mountain. We 
placed the jeep on a high point, where it could be seen from a 
long way off, and set out. Sverre was kind enough to offer to carry 
some of the extra gear to the mountain for us, and proved an in- 
teresting companion, with his tales of hunting trips in the lava- 
fields and mountains around. Our route led some ten miles or 
more directly across the Odadahraun (Lava of Evil Deed) the 
largest and most feared of the great lava-fields in Iceland. The 
surface was broken by subsidence of the top into caves beneath, 
so that progress was a constant succession of ups and downs, some- 
times on sand and sometimes on rock. It was after ten o’clock 
when we started and it was not until about one that we reached 
the easier going near the mountain. Here an outwash plain had 
formed from debris and the going was considerably smoother. It 
was in fact the route followed by the survey party’s trucks the year 
before, when they had approached the mountain from the east 
by fording the Jokullsa, a ford too deep, however, for our jeep. 
Herdubreid is circular in shape, almost completely surrounded 
by a double band of steep cliffs composed of soft, loosely cemented 
palagonite breccias. The columnar basalts which form the real 
base of the mountain are largely covered by scree on the sides 
which we traversed. At the base the mountain is about five kilo- 
meters in diameter, a distance which diminishes to two kilometers 
at the summit plateau 3000 feet higher. This plateau is in turn 
surmounted by a volcanic cone on which there lies a glacier. Thus, 
from a distance, the shape resembles a man with very broad 


The first part of this article appeared in APPALACHIA for December 1956. 
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shoulders, a resemblance to which it owes its name. Many water- 
falls drop over the upper cliffs, but the water is blown away or 
evaporates beforé~it reaches the base of the mountain, except 
at one spot onthe north, whefe a large part of the drainage from 
the summit glacier forms a series of large falls. Any attempt to 
climb these cliffs. would be exceedingly dangerous because of the 
decidedly friable nature of the rock, so that there is, in effect, only 
one feasible route to the summit—up the break in the cliffs on the 
northwest corner, where a series of scree slopes offers access to the 
top plateau. 

The great bulk of the mountain cut off our view of the Vat- 
najokull to the south, but thirty-five miles away to the southeast 
we could see the snows of Snaefell (6014 ft.) gleaming in the 
morning sun. (This eastern Snaefell, to distinguish it from the 
Snaefellsj6kull on the shores of Faxafldi in the west, is, like 
Herdubreid, one of Iceland’s more inaccessible mountains.) It was 
with considerable relief that we finally reached the easier going, 
close to the mountain at the northeast corner, and were able to 
start the long journey around the peak to the northwest side, 
where we knew the route of ascent lay. The walking was some- 
what easier here, but it was nearly two o’clock before we reached 
the site of the survey base camp and sat down for lunch. After a 
short meal we cached some food and our stove, took leave of 
Sverre, who returned to the jeep, and started the ascent. The 
lower slopes were well consolidated and offered good going, but 
the footing soon deteriorated, so that finally we were floundering 
in loose scree which would go downhill as rapidly as we went up. 
A few small snowfields helped here and there, but the higher we 
got the looser became the scree. The gully was extremely wide, 
and near the upper end it was divided by a rather ill-defined 
buttress, which we took to as the least of several evils. ‘The rock 
was variable, so that in spots the climbing was quite enjoyable, 
while in other places the rock itself was as loose as the scree had 
been. The views, however, were more rewarding. To the south we 
could see Kverkfj6ll (6300 ft.), the second highest mountain in 
Iceland, with the ice of the branches of the Vatnajokull glistening 
on either side. North, west, and south, almost as far as we could 
see, extended the vast, black, lifeless expanses of the Odadahraun, 
and in the middle to the southeast lay Askja, the site of the great 
eruption of 1875. 

It was after six when we finally reached the plateau and easier 
going. The summit loomed another five hundred feet above us 
and about a mile away. We ate a bit of chocolate and pushed on 
across the dead glacier, which was a succession of ice sheets be- 
tween rock patches. The snowy north face of the summit rise 
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looked easier than the west ridge, so we headed in that direction, 
but we found that we had to cut an occasional step in the ice. 
When we were barely thirty feet from the summit the clouds 
which had been threatening for some time swept in across the 
peak, so that as we arrived on top, at seven o'clock, it was just too 
late to enjoy the view. The cold, damp wind made a stay unattrac- 
tive, hence after a few minutes’ wait to see if the clouds might not 
blow away, we started down the west ridge, which was quite sharp, 
with considerable loose rock. During our brief stay on the summit 
the clouds had descended lower, so that we remained in the fog 
for a long time, with occasional glimpses down the steep walls of 
the gulf on our left to the crater lake below, as a sudden gust 
would tear a brief hole in the clouds. The rough scoriaceous na- 
ture of the lava on the ridge made the going most unpleasant, 
forcing us after a while to turn down the easier slope on the right, 
back toward our route of ascent. The fog stayed with us, but visi- 
bility gradually increased to a hundred yards or more, so that we 
could follow the survey party’s sparse cairns back to the gully 
without too frequent reference to the compass. The descent of the 
gully was easy and rapid, as we used the slopes of small scree and 
some snow slopes down which we could make fast progress. It was, 
however, nearly eight-thirty by the time we reached our cache, 
where we recovered our stove and food and started the long trip 
back. We stopped at the one source of water near the mountain to 
cook up some hot soup, but by ten o’clock were once more afoot 
on the lava, headed for our jeep and home. Although the sun in 
the north lent brilliant coloring to the clouds, those same clouds 
gave every evidence of a change in the weather. By midnight it 
had begun to rain, although sunlight could still be seen in the 
north and there was still light enough for us to keep a fairly 
direct course. Gradually the clouds thickened and the rain in- 
creased, so that it became difficult to see for any distance with dis- 
tinctness. In the gloom we passed the rendezvous with the jeep 
and came upon the grassy meadows of the Grafarléndsa. We knew 
that the Ferdafélag party which we had seen earlier had planned 
to camp here that night, and from near the summit of Herdubreid 
we had seen their tents, so we continued until we found the camp, 
about two o’clock in the morning. By this time we were quite wet 
and the dryness of the bus which was parked there appealed to 
us. We opened the door and found all but the front seats occupied 
by sleeping forms. A grunt, a groan, and then a sleepy face raised 
in an inquiring manner were the prelude to a period of questions 
and answers which culminated in our finding that Sverre and the 
jeep were some three miles away in a rather vague direction de- 
scribed as near where we left him that morning. Leaving Frank 
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and our baggage with the bus, Casper and I started off to find the 
jeep. Without our packs, however, we found that we were even 
wetter and colder-than we had thought, the vague directions for 
our search dismayed. us, and when a deep stream intervened we 
decided that a return to the bus was in order, with a wait until 
there was light enough to see what we were doing, for it had now 
become quite dark owing to the storm. Our friends very kindly 
made us comfortable and offered us coffee, and finally one, who 
we afterward learned was a school-teacher, got up, put on his rain- 
coat, and went in search of Sverre, all unbeknown to us. We were, 
therefore, quite surprised to see the jeep drive up an hour later, 
with Sverre and our unheralded benefactor. We quickly expressed 
our thanks for the hospitality, got into the jeep, and started the 
long ride back to Reynihlid, where we arrived at 6 a.m., in time 
for another day. 

After a short sleep and an early lunch we set forth on the return 
to Reykjavik. In the afternoon we visited Dettifoss, the largest 
waterfall not only in Iceland but in the whole of Europe, where 
the Jokullsa 4 Fjéllum drops its enormous volume two hundred 
feet into an impressive gorge. A night spent in Akureyri en route 
put us in better mind te enjoy the long ride to Reykjavik the next 
day, and the evening at Keflavik which followed. At the latter we 
were able to see a motion picture of several of the recent expedi- 
tions to the Vatnajokull, where we were now headed ourselves. 

As Frank Gaebelein wished to stay in Reykjavik for a few days, 
Casper and I took the plane the next morning for Fagurhdlsmyri 
(the Beautiful Hill Bog) in the Oraefi (Wilderness), the wildest 
and most inaccessible part of Iceland. The weather in the south 
had turned excellent and we were greeted with fine visibility on 
our flight. The plane flew non-stop completely across the island to 
H6fn on the southeastern corner, on a course which gave us unex- 
celled views of some of the finest of mountain scenery. After 
crossing over Pingvallavatn we flew directly over the summit of 
Hekla, where we had been only a short week before. Southward 
could be seen the snows of Eyjafjallajokull and Myrdalsj6kull, the 
latter the site of some of the most destructive eruptions the coun- 
try has experienced. Finally the Vatnajokull came into view and 
we picked out each of its distributary glaciers, the Skaftarjokull 
on the east, used by most recent expeditions as the route for their 
over-snow vehicles, the Skeidardrjékull on the south, whence 
come the famous jékullhlaup (glacier bursts), a phenomenon re- 
sponsible for the isolation of the region which we were to visit, 
the Breidarmerkurjékul] on the southeast, also famous for its 
glacier bursts, and many of the lesser joklar. We flew directly over 
Hvannadalshnukur (6952 ft.), the highest point of the Oraefi- 
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jokull, the high southern part of the Vatnajékull. A short stop 
at Héfn and we were once more flying back, along the coast this 
time, to Fagurhdélsmyri at the southern foot of the Oraefijékull, 
where we found shelter at the home of Helgi Arasson, who op- 
erated the radio among his many functions. 

After lunch we set out to explore the route for the morrow and 
to see some of the countryside. We were at sea-level, and from our 
base the mountain rose some six thousand feet to the skyline in a 
distance of nine to ten miles. About half of this rise was glacier- 
covered and the crevasses were quite obviously of major propor- 
tions. We knew from our maps that the summit lay another three 
miles farther and a thousand feet higher across the snowfield 
which filled the old crater. We selected what appeared a feasible 
route for the ascent and then walked along the road several miles 
to the next farm, Knappavellir, where we found some of the finest 
examples of the old Icelandic sod houses that we had yet seen. 
Upon our return to Fagerhélsmyri we found another guest, Kath- 
rin Wolf-Feurer, a Swiss girl who had just spent two years teach- 
ing at a children’s school in Iceland. She enlivened our dinner 
conversation and made the evening pass pleasantly, although an 
early retirement was indicated for our projected two o'clock start. 

A cloudless sky greeted us as we arose at two the next morning, 
ate a quick breakfast, and started on our way. Our reconnaissance 
of the previous afternoon bore fruit and we made good progress, 
reaching the snowline at 3500 feet about 6 a.m. The little streams 
from the glacier were all frozen, which made the going rather 
slippery in spots. We had reached the glacier to the right of center, 
viewed from below, and now we headed more or less directly to- 
ward the Knappur (the Knob, 6073 ft.) on the right side of the 
summit skyline. The glacier, at first bare, gradually assumed a 
covering of snow just right for our crampons; the crevasses were 
for the most part small and we made rapid progress unroped. 
About a thousand feet up, however, we came upon a large un- 
bridged crevasse big enough to devour a whole block of houses 
without a trace. We decided that for a party of two it was time 
to put on the rope. The slopes from here on were more broken up 
and the crevasses were of extremely large size. It was, however, 
fairly easy to steer a course which avoided the worst ones, so that 
by nine o'clock we stood at the top of the slope close to the Knap- 
pur. It was easy to see then why this little peak of a hundred feet 
or so had repulsed so many attempts, for the rime-covered ice rose 
at a very steep angle, with the slope cut by a bergschrund at the 
one vulnerable point. 

We now stood on the edge of the old crater which had erupted 
with such destructive force in three explosions in the fourteenth 
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century—1332, 1340, and, last and greatest, 1362. The crater was 
filled with snow and ice almost to the brim, so that a nearby level 
plain stretched ahead of us for three miles to the highest point, 
Hvannadalshnukur (Angeliga Valley Knoll, 6952 ft.), which rose 
another thousand feet above the snow of the crater to form the 
highest summit in: Iceland. The peak looked near but the going 
was slow in thé soft snow. We were able to follow a quite direct 
course, as there were few crevasses near the middle, such obstruc- 
tions being confined principally to the western rim, where a num- 
ber of glaciers dropped down toward the Skeidardrsandur. We 
headed toward the left (west) end of the peak, as large seracs obvi- 
ously made the right end unhealthy and a series of crevasses across 
the face promised difficulties. The crevasses proved to be of out- 
standing size, but fortunately a way around could be found at 
the crucial point by zigzagging. The snow was soft, so that only 
a few steps had to be cut in a few icy spots, but the size of the 
crevasses and the small size of the party led us to take perhaps 
somewhat more than the usual precautions. Nevertheless we ar- 
rived on the summit by twelve o’clock, in time for lunch and a 
round of pictures. The sky was clear and we could see almost the 
entire VatnajOkull and the mountains around the Hornafjérdur 
in the east. To the west the view was less clear, as a band of clouds 
had gradually formed along the edge of the mountain, cutting off 
everything in that direction except the tops of the glaciers which 
fall away so abruptly to the valley beneath. 

After lunch and a pleasant rest we started back by the same 
route as we had come, but cut around to the bottom of the ex- 
posed rock face on the southeastern corner in order to obtain 
some samples of the rock for Sigurdur Pérarinsson, the geologist 
at the University of Reykjavik. It was a most unhealthy spot, with 
enormous seracs overhanging it and small stones and rocks con- 
stantly crashing down. We stayed rather longer than we liked, be- 
cause we found that three distinct types of rock were represented 
and it was necessary to obtain a sample of each. We were more 
than happy to leave this spot and start the long grind back across 
the crater. It was three o’clock as we passed the Knappur and the 
lateness of the hour decided us against a try for the summit of 
that peak, as it would obviously require more time than we had 
then at our disposal. Accordingly we headed downhill and in the 
next three hours dropped down the six thousand feet to Fagur- 
hdlsmyri, where we arrived in good season for a six o’clock supper. 

At supper that night we learned that a planeload of tourists 
was due the next morning and that transportation would be avail- 
able to take them to the end of the road at Skaftafell, where our 
Swiss friend was also headed to spend the next month helping 
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with the haying. This offered’an unexcelled opportunity to see 
this region, of which we had heard so much. 

The plane did not arrive until nearly noon, when the whole 
party promptly started off in two old army trucks, a two-and-a- 
half-ton ten by ten and a ton-and-a-half six by six. The advance 
of the glaciers and the desolation of the country by constant 
glacier bursts has led to the concentration of farms in a few spots. 
We passed by Hof, the abandoned farm of Sandfell, and Svinafell, 
the legendary home of Flosi in the Saga of Burnt Njal (where 
he and the other burners fled after the burning of Njal and his 
family), and finally came out on the sands near the snout of the 
Svinafellsjékull. There we stopped to view the lake which has 
formed in front of the snout, due to the recession of the glacier 
from its terminal moraine of some fifty years ago. On the sands we 
visited craters of fifty to seventy-five feet diameter, fifteen feet or 
more in depth, caused by the melting of ice blocks brought down 
in the glacier burst of 1727 and buried beneath rocks and gravel, 
where they later slowly melted out. The crossing of the many 
glacier streams, deep and swift, with rolling boulders on the 
bottom, made us glad of the four-wheel-drive trucks. The largest 
of these rivers, the Skeidara, we crossed just before arriving at 
Skaftafell, where we promptly devoured a late but excellent din- 
ner. This farm, which still has many sod houses in use, is situated 
in a commanding position on a wide grassy ridge between two 
glaciers high above the sands, with a beautiful view westward 
across the sands to the Skeidararjokull, the source of the constant 
series of glacier bursts which have harassed the country and built 
up the sands for many thousands of years. It is now thought that 
the source of these bursts is the warm lakes of Grimsvétn in the 
midst of the Vatnaj6kull, as subglacial valleys lead from that area 
directly down the Skeidararjo6kull and it takes these lakes some 
eight to ten years on the average to fill up to the point where they 
finally burst their dam and seek an outlet. Other sources of sub- 
glacier melting have also been discovered, although whether due 
to solfataras or volcanic eruptions is not known, and these account 
for the unexpected frequency of some of the bursts. Some idea of 
the size and destructive force of these bursts can be obtained from 
the figures for the 1954 Skeidhararjokull burst, which in the nine 
days of its peak had an average flow of about one quarter of the 
Mississippi River’s average discharge and in the twenty days of its 
duration carried some twenty-nine million long tons of silt, to 
say nothing of the rocks and boulders which were moved around. 

In the afternoon we wandered across the upper pastures to the 
Svartifoss, where the Baejargil drops into a small gorge cut in 
columnar basalt. From the truncated overhanging columns at this 
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fall the architect obtained the idea for the ceiling of the National 
Theater in Reykjavik. After wandering about on the Skafta- 
fellsheidi and_enjoying the fine views of the glaciers and peaks, 
which included Hvannadalshnukur, we returned to the trucks at 
the bottom of the;hill, passing en route through the small birch 
forest which, Js-one of the few in Iceland. The return over the 
same route offered a little more difficulty at the fords, as the rivers 
had risen. We stopped at the excavations of the ancient farm of 
Hof, which was destroyed by the 1362 eruption of the Oraefijékull. 
The extreme lightness of the pumice bore mute testimony to the 
force of the explosion. At the present farm of Hof we visited the 
sod church, one of the few left in the country, which, although it 
dates only from the end of the last century, occupies a site con- 
tinuously used for a church since the Twelfth Century. 

The next morning the plane brought us back to Reykjavik, 
flying this time along the coast to land at Kirkjubaejarklaustur 
at the other side of the SkeiSararsandur, and also much lower, so 
that we enjoyed new views of the many peaks we were passing. In 
the few days remaining to us we determined to visit Snaefellsnes, 
the long westward-bearing peninsula north of the Faxafléi, which 
we had seen on our ‘previous trip north, and to make an ascent 
of the Snaefellsj6kull (Snow Hill Glacier, 4736 ft.), the great 
glacier-clad volcanic peak which stands out so clearly across the 
bay from Keflavik. 

The next morning we started out on the now-familiar route to 
the north. But at the head of Borgarfjérdur we determined to 
visit Reykholt, the home of Snorri Sturleson (1178-1241), the great 
Icelandic historian and writer. Accordingly we headed eastward 
toward the gleaming snows of Eiriksjékull, Geitlandsjékull, 
Porisj6kull, and Ok, which beckoned us invitingly. The valleys 
hereabouts are open and the farming country very fine. At Reyk- 
holt we found the site of Snorri’s home occupied by a fine modern 
school, through which the pastor, Séra Einar Gudnason, showed 
us. The warm-water bath used by Snorri still exists, behind the 
school, as does the covered passage which formerly led from the 
house to the bath. A large statue of the author of the Younger 
Edda, the gift of the Norwegian people, stands before the school, 
the sole visible reminder that here lived and was murdered one 
of the greatest of Icelanders. As we drove back down the Reyk- 
holtsdalur we visited the Arhver (River Hot Spring), which even 
in a land noted for such phenomena is noteworthy, for here a 
series of three hot springs spout with considerable vigor in the 
middle of the cold river. 

It was a long drive out the length of the peninsula of Snaefells- 
nes, so that it was nearly eight o’clock before we had reconnoitered 
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a route for the morrow and established a camp near the farm of 
Dagverdara on the south coast, almost directly south of the great 
open crater on the south flank of the Snaefellsj6kull. As the dis- 
tance to the summit was only about five miles and the ascent less 
than 5000 feet we decided on a start at a reasonable hour. 

Following a filling breakfast the next morning we got away at 
six and headed across the mile and a half of nearly level pasture- 
land that separated us from the steeper slopes of the mountain. A 
series of ill-defined ridges led us gradually to the small peak 
(about 2300 ft.) to the left of the side-crater. From here we set a 
course directly for the main summit and soon reached the snow- 
line at 2900 feet. The glacier was snow-covered, but the snow was 
very soft, so there was no need for crampons. The crevasses were 
mostly small, causing little trouble, and we soon reached the ridge 
leading from the highest summit (4744 ft.) on our right to the 
somewhat lower snow summit (4731 ft.) on our left, and which 
also marked the edge of the snow-filled crater on the north side 
of the mountain. The rocks of the final bit were steep and crum- 
bly, so we circled around to the north, where we found the snow 
extremely steep and covered by about five to six inches of rime. 
It was necessary to cut through the frost feathers into the under- 
lying snow or ice, but Casper soon fashioned a fine ladder to the 
summit, which we reached at twelve o'clock, in time for lunch. 
There was hardly a cloud in the sky, so the view was extensive, 
although the distance was somewhat hazy from dust clouds due to 
the fine weather. To the north across the Breidafjérdur could be 
seen the hills of the northwestern peninsula, and faintly gleaming 
in the distance above them the snows of the Drangajékull, the 
northernmost glacier-covered mountain on the island. All around, 
except for the long neck out which we had come, sparkled the sea 
in the brilliant sunshine. A finer day to bring to a close our Ice- 
landic mountaineering could not have been asked for. 

We made a leisurely trip back to our camp, where we spent the 
night and were visited during supper by the neighboring farmer, 
who was interested to learn our adventures. The next day we 
visited the nearby lighthouse of Malarrif (Grinding Reef), and 
drove around the mountain before returning to Reykjavik. There 
we spent a day on the Vestmannaeyjar (Westman Islands), the 
picturesque fishing and birding community off the southern 
shore of Iceland, where at the time of our visit the annual Peoples’ 
Festival was being held. Checking with Jon Eyborsson, the meteor- 
ologist at the airport, I found that I would have a pleasant and 
swift flight back home, to the land visited a thousand years ago by 
Leif the Lucky. 
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Re MOoONAHAN’S CHALLENGING ARTICLE, “‘Aprés Nous, le Déluge”, 
in AppALA@HiA- for December 1954, 249-51, merits the most 
thoughtful consideration. The problem he presents is not simple. 
Probably, as in the case of most matters relating to mountain 
trails, there is no single answer. 

In the first place we are confronted with the practical limita- 
tions of manpower and expense. Before the burning of the Pro- 
file House it was possible for its regular employees after every 
hard rainfall to patrol the carefully graded gravel paths to Eagle 
Pass on the Greenleaf Trail and to Lonesome Lake and to repair 
whatever damage had been done, in much the same manner as 
highway crews scrape the dirt roads whenever they begin to wash. 
With the far-flung systems of trails maintained by the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Appalachian Mountain Club and similar organizations, 
that sort of thing is utterly impracticable. However, much can be 
done to control or minimize erosion, and it is the purpose of this 
article to discuss that phase of the problem. 

Trails above timberline usually have little or no soil to wash 
away and present no difficulty. Again, the character of the soil 
of some forested hillsides is such that even a heavy rain sinks in 
as fast as it falls. These hillsides are so dry that they have no 
springs or brooks. In the case of little used trails, where the natu- 
ral forest floor is not much disturbed, there is little tendency to 
wash. It is the heavily used forest trails on hillsides or those 
which follow old logging roads that present the serious problems. 

In the case of a steep trail which goes straight up a slope there 
is little that can be done. The use of any trail hollows out the 
footway. Just as soon as that condition obtains, water naturally 
gravitates to the gully which is being formed and we have an in- 
cipient brook. When this state of affairs gets bad enough about all 
that can be done is to relocate the route to one side or the other and 
use the old trail as a gutter. 

When Mr. Edmands built (I use the word advisedly) the Ed- 
mands Path from the highway to Mt. Pleasant, he went so far in 


CHARLES W. Boop describes himself as a “trail crank”. Outside of his pro- 
fession, he says, our White Mountain trails have been his chief interest. He 
started working on trails, at Waterville, more than fifty years ago. For twenty- 
five years, beginning in 1913, he took an important part in the laying out and 
opening of some eighteen trails, including such major jobs as the Kinsman 
Ridge Trail, Fishin’ Jimmy Trail, Garfield Ridge ‘Trail, Twinway, Webster 
Clilf Trail, Ammonoosuc Ravine Trail, Wildcat Ridge Trail and Mahoosuc 
Trail. During the past eighteen years, although he has perforce done much 
less than formerly, still there has not been a year when he has not done some 
work on the location, clearing or improvement of some trail. 
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some places as to construct a raised footway of gravel supported 
by logs or stonework, with a gutter on one side or the other. The 
expense of such construction would be prohibitive today. 

Most trails, however, do not go straight up a slope uninter- 
ruptedly for any considerable distance. They angle or slab their 
way upward. Trails of this sort can usually be controlled by fre- 
quent, well-placed waterbars. The lower part of the Air Line is an 
example of what can be done under such conditions. It is one of 
the most heavily traveled trails in the mountains. The footway is 
not protected by moss, ferns or other form of vegetation. The trail 
goes through a deciduous forest and each fall it is covered with 
fallen leaves which are easily moved by passing feet and will 
easily wash away. Shortly above the Sylvan Way the trail begins to 
climb steadily. It crosses Beechwood Brook, but for the most part 
it runs pretty well parallel to the natural lines of drainage. In 
other words, it is a trail which, if left to itself, would long before 
this have probably degenerated into a series of eroded gullies. 

For the last thirty years, during my vacations at the Ravine 
House, care of this trail has been a hobby of mine. For the first 
few years I merely put in an occasional waterbar where the trail 
showed unmistakable signs of washing. Each year I would add or 
replace perhaps one or two bars. For the last dozen years, how- 
ever, I have gone over this section of the trail carefully every year 
and studied practically every foot of it in detail, with waterbars 
in mind. There are now nearly fifty waterbars in the one and 
one-half miles between the railroad and the steep section above 
the spring. As a result of this treatment the footway of this section 
of the trail has remained in excellent condition in spite of the 
hurricanes and floods of 1938 and 1954. From this I draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. To be effective, waterbars must be installed before a trail 
begins to wash. They will not repair a trail after it has washed 
out. 

2. Waterbars must be so placed that the water which is thrown 
out of the trail will not immediately return to it. This limits the 
location of the bars. 

3. Frequent small waterbars are much more valuable than oc- 
casional large ones. As a matter of fact, if enough water comes 
down the trail to need a large waterbar, it means that there 
should be an intermediate bar to prevent such a large accumula- 
tion. 

4. In our forests, logs make the most practical waterbars. 

5. Never use logs of birch or cherry. Such logs rot too quickly. 
Green logs last longer than dry ones. Hardwood wears better 
than so[twood. 
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6. A log three or four inches in diameter is usually large 
enough. It should last about ten years. 

7. The log_should be placed diagonally across the trail, to 
throw the watef to one’side or’the other according to the natural 
slope. : 

8. Both ends of the log should be held in place by stakes driven 
into the ground’on both sides of the log. If the log is not securely 
fastened, it will be moved by people stepping on it. If it becomes 
loose it will cease to deflect the water. The water will go under or 
around it, and render it useless. Stakes are better than stones to 
hold the logs, as stones tend to roll out of position if someone 
steps on them. 

g. The length of the logs, of course, depends upon the width of 
the traveled trail and the slope of the land. Six to eight feet will 
generally be long enough. 

10. Sufficient dirt should be filled in around the log to make it 
tight, but the level of the ground above the bar should be at 
least as low as the bottom of the log. It is desirable to place the 
logs so that there will be a considerable low space behind them 
to provide room for leaves and debris which may wash down and 
remain there instead of going on out the spillway. 

11. The spillways should be large and deep, so that they will 
not be clogged easily. 

12. Any accumulation above the bars, and in the spillways at 
the end of each bar, should be cleared out every year. If this is 
not done the waterbar will become merely a dam and the water 
will go over the top. 

13. A hoe or mattock seems the best tool with which to do this 
work and the slight necessary digging when a waterbar is in- 
stalled. However, an ordinary hoe has too long a handle and a 
regular mattock is too heavy to carry comfortably. There is a 
light mattock put out under the trade name “Green Thumb”, 
with a handle about a foot long, which is easily carried and 
which I have found adequate for this work. 


Large sections of most trails need no waterbars, but in limited 
sections of many trails the need is great. As a first step it would 
seem desirable that those responsible for trail maintenance should 
make a careful survey of all their trails to determine where and 
to what extent each is suffering serious erosion. 

It is relatively unimportant if a few rods of a trail become gul- 
lied. This is no worse than the natural roughness encountered in 
spots on most trails. We must be practical in this matter. On the 
other hand, if such a condition exists or threatens for any consid- 
erable distance, this section should be marked for waterbar treat- 
ment as soon as practicable. 
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The devastation caused by-the 1938 hurricane completely dis- 
rupted former trail work and the increased maintenance burden 
caused by the resulting lumbering has persisted and in many 
areas still persists. Furthermore, during and for some time after 
the war it was almost impossible to secure sufficient manpower to 
keep trails passable. Regular standardization of Appalachian 
Mountain Club trails was of necessity neglected and only recently 
has the standardization program been resumed. 

I believe that the installation of waterbars is of equal impor- 
tance with standardization and should have equal priority. If 
standardization is delayed, no harm is done beyond the slight 
discomfort of those using the trail in the interval. If waterbar 
work is delayed, sections of a trail may be permanently damaged. 
It may not be possible to combine the two jobs, as the sections to 
be standardized may not be those that require waterbars. The 
problems are quite different. 

However, if waterbars have been properly installed on a trail, 
it should be possible to combine their maintenance with the 
annual patrolling which every trail below timberline should re- 
ceive. The light mattock above referred to is the only additional 
tool required beyond those carried for ordinary patrolling. 

We should be grateful to Bob Monahan for having brought 
the matter to our attention so forcibly. I hope that the resulting 
publicity may stimulate all of us to attack the problem with 
vigor. Work of this sort must be done thoroughly wherever it is 
done. Halfway measures are of little value. If we do the work 
properly, we shall be entitled to the gratitude of future genera- 
tions of trampers. 
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_ _ by Mary OGDEN ABBOTT 
N Juty’4, 1920, my méther, who was then fifty-four, and I, 
() aged twenty-six, got into our grossly overloaded Chevrolet 
roadster (circa.1g18) and started across the continent. After a series 
of what might now be called adventures we arrived in Los Angeles 
and sold our car, only to find we could not obtain passports in less 
than six months to continue our journey around the world. 

As we were looking about for some alternative to passing the 
winter in southern California, we ran into a fellow calling himself 
Arizona Edwards. This character—who, in local parlance, could 
“handle the bull pretty reckless”—contracted to convey us to the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon and arrange for a cougar hunt 
with Uncle Jim Owens in the Kaibab National Forest. What he 
actually did was to dump us at Ryan, a deserted mining camp. It 
had been erected with the thought of inducing investors to put 
their money in a venture which involved a body of ore too low 
in concentration to make extraction of the metal worthwhile. It 
is, or was, located just inside the Kaibab National Forest, about 
twenty miles south ‘of Fredonia, in the Arizona Strip otherwise 
known as “the Home of the Outlaw’. Whether the area ever 
merited this title I don’t know; we always hoped for the best. 

The camp was inhabited by a caretaker, named Jack, who 
claimed he was never paid by the company. There was also a 
ranger station. At that time the Arizona Strip was very remote, 
especially in winter, and must have been a good deal like the West 
of an earlier day. 

On the 22nd of December we took up our residence, or one 
might say made camp, in one of the mine buildings, a two-room 
frame house. The only means of heating was a rather small open 
fireplace, which was also the only cooking facility and quite in- 
adequate for either. I suppose the house had originally served as 
an “administration” building to impress the customers. When we 
moved in the plaster was off the ceiling, so that the wind blew 
down one’s neck. This did not disturb the cowboys much, as they 
never removed their ten-gallon hats except to shave, wash or go 
to bed. The furniture consisted of one table and a bench, to which 
we added some packing boxes and two folding canvas cots. 


Mary OcpEN ABBOTT, a member of this Club and of the Women’s Travel 
Club, is an artist who works in a variety of media. Many of her drawings have 
appeared in recent issues of APPALACHIA; among other things she has executed 
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woman. She has taken pack-trips in Colorado and Idaho, run rapids in the 
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There was plenty of snow during the winter and at the altitude 
of Ryan it gets pretty cold in that thin air. But it was fun! There 
were always cowboys drifting through; they used to roll down their 
beds in the back room, cooktheir meals at a fire outside or eat 
with the ranger, if he were in the station, and pass their evenings 
with us. They Were glad of company and always full of racy yarns 
about this and’that. 

We had not been at Ryan long before we were adopted by Bob 
Vaughn. Bob was a tall young Texan with large green eyes and a 
horseman’s build. He was recently out of the army and had come 
back to live with Uncle Jim Owens at White Sage Flat. He came 
in one evening from the mountain, where he had been looking 
after horses and hunting cougar. He had lost his dogs and spent 
three nights without a bed. When he saw us his eyes fairly rolled 
out of his head with astonishment and delight. He at once became 
our counselor and friend. He brought us wood, dragged in at the 
end of a lariat, supplied us with horse meat, introduced us to 
Uncle Jim Owens, took me hunting wild horses and cougar, and 
generally made himself entertaining and useful. He always carried 
a service automatic, cocked and loaded, on his saddle. He was a 
splendid horseman and not quite such a bad cook as my mother 
and I. We got on so well that when April came we bought horses 
and mules and set off on a pack-trip which lasted until November. 

During our stay at Ryan I often went to visit at White Sage Flat, 
which was about seven miles away. I remember so well the layout 
there: a cabin, the storehouse opposite, and a shed for the horses 
behind that. The cabin, in which lived Uncle Jim, the two Vaughn 
boys and Hite Church, when they were all at home, was a one- 
room frame shack with a single window opposite the door. Its 
furnishings consisted of a slightly decrepit stove, two built-in 
bunks, a curious cot with a canopy that “some dude give Uncle 
Jim”, a table covered with worn oilcloth, a couple of chairs, a wash 
basin on a box with the inevitable, somewhat greasy, dark-com- 
plected towel which everybody used, a tin cup and a bucket of 
water. The bag of flour, the flitch of bacon, the fry pan, the biscuit 
pan and, of course, the coffee pot, whose lid fell off. I remember, 
too, that stuck in the flour-sacking which covered the walls there 
was always a black-threaded needle, beside the mirror with 
scalloped edges. 

The threaded needle made an especial impression on me be- 
cause it was with one such that Uncle Jim sewed Bill’s little toe on 
after he had cut it with the axe while splitting stovewood. ‘‘Neatest 
job of sewing you ever see. His toe was just hung by a little old 
piece of skin, and after Uncle Jim sewed it, it growed back on so 
you couldn’t hardly see the mark. He had a hell of a time getting 
it on straight, too.” A man still had to be pretty handy in those 
days, did his own cooking and mending, patched his harness, and 
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soled his own shoes. I too learned to be fairly handy at all these 
things, except for sewing on toes. 

After supper, when Hite was with us we used to tease him to 
sing the plaintive Mormon songs which he rendered in a monoto- 
nous and nasal voice. One of our favorites, very long, was about a 
character who “left his bones among the buffalo”, and another 
commenced with the line, “Alone on the plains a cowboy rode”. 
He also left his bones but, as I recall, it was in a blizzard that he 
made his end. Hite never remembered all the verses but he 
generally came out strong at the tragic conclusion. 

In the evening I would ride home to Ryan. Bob would see me 
part way and open the gate. I shall never forget those winter 
nights, the snow and the blazing stars, layer upon layer, and the 
stillness broken only by the occasional yipping of a coyote. No- 
where else in the world are the stars so brilliant as they are on a 
winter night in northern Arizona. 

Uncle Jim was by far the most picturesque character in that 
country. I believe that he and the Vaughn boys were the only 
“gentiles” (non-Mormons) who lived within many miles of Fre- 
donia. There were fascinating rumors and speculations concerning 
his antecedents and past, but even the boys knew little about him. 
It was said that he was born of a good southern family—Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, no one knew; that he had been left an 
orphan at an early age and had taken his uncle’s horse one night 
“and ridden him far away’—one hundred miles in a day; and 
that he had been a Texas Ranger. It was hoped that all his ac- 
tivities had not been so praiseworthy and that his youth was wild. 
He was very soft-spoken and I never heard him use a cuss word or 
anything approaching one, though I am told he had a magnificent 
vocabulary when the occasion demanded and there were no ladies 
present. “Hell, Uncle Jim thinks all women are angels.” He never 
talked about himself, except once to my mother when he came 
across some old photographs. One was of a girl with whom he 
said he had been in love, but now he had forgotten her name. It 
would not have been good manners for us to show curiosity about 
him; that taboo still existed as a survival of frontier days. 

We remained at Ryan during most of the winter until on one 
occasion my mother found it necessary to go to town. This trip 
involved an absence of several days, leaving Jack and me to hold 
down Ryan. My mother had not been gone long before Jack began 
to get drunk and make himself objectionable. When I refused to 
respond to his advances he tanked up some more and expatiated 
on what a nuisance we were. I did not know where it would end, 
so I took my 30-30 carbine and decamped to the Flat. There I was 
received with open arms, but without much sympathy, by the 
Vaughn boys and Hite Church. They all agreed that Jack was a 
harmless old fool and that all I needed to do was “crack him 
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over the head”. I never did understand drunks or how to manage 
them. 

I was so angered’at this episode that I refused to stay at Ryan 
any longer and“we moved to ahe Flat, where we occupied a dry- 
land shack with a tin roof, not far from Uncle Jim’s cabin. This 
suited me -very“well, but my mother did not find it especially 
amusing and régretted leavi ing Ryan where there were interesting 
places to walk within easy reach. She regarded my resentment 
toward Jack as quite unreasonable, but nothing would induce me 
to remain where I had been classed as a sponger, even by a drunk. 

Our shack at the Flat had two advantages over Ryan as living 
quarters. The bedroom commanded a magnificent view of the 
Pink Cliffs and the kitchen included a broken-down wood range 


Our residence White Sage Flot. 


which was vastly superior to an open fire. To be sure, the grate 
was burned out, but I managed to keep it repaired with bailing 
wire and the smoke that leaked out through the various apertures 
had the lovely fragrance of cedar from the wood we burned. The 
water supply was provided by rain or melted snow, which ran 
from the slightly tilted roof over the horse-shed into a cistern. 
Uncle Jim’s cistern was mouse-proof but when we came to occupy 
the nearby shack, which we had from a local character for the 
price of our “improvemints’, the mice were always committing 
suicide in our cistern. The effect on the water was awful. 

It was our custom, when we had meat. to hang the hind quarter 
in plain sight, provided it was horse. In the winter, as there were 
no blowflies, it kept perfectly, forming a dry crust or “jerking” on 
the outside. If we had venison, which was illegal, we kept it 
wrapped in a piece of tarp and well out of sight while we 
featured the horse. There were still a great many wild horses, as 
well as deer, in that country and my mother and I found them 
both good eating. We liked our meat cut thick and rather rare in 
the middle which, I discovered later, made the cowboys sick and 
perhaps accounted in part for their reluctance to trespass on our 
hospitality. Besides which we were accounted such poor cooks, 
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and Bob not much better, that it was a great wonder to everyone 
but ourselves how we survived our subsequent pack-trip. Our diet 
that winter was, as I recall, quite limited: bacon, horse meat, white 
flour, rice, coffee, sugar, jam, canned milk, syrup, dried fruit and 
occasionally eggs and milk. We throve on it. 

Sometime during the latter part of the winter Arizona Edwards 
showed up again with some more suckers. These gentlemen 
believed that the chaps and ten-gallon hats worn by cowboys were 
affected purely for ornamental purposes. They declined to accept 
the loan of any such costume when they went cougar hunting. 
Bob winked at me, and off they set in the early morning. They 
returned in the late afternoon with their pants in ribbons, their 
faces scratched, and so saddle-sore they could hardly crawl. 

It must have been on this occasion that I got thoroughly fed up 
with Arizona Edwards and his slippery methods. I well remember 
that I “ran him out of the country”. It was the only time I ever 
saw anyone run out of anywhere and it was achieved by the ex- 
pedient of telling him exactly how he and his methods appeared 
to me. The audience before whom this took place regarded me 
with shocked astonishment and Arizona Edwards left. 

This performance was really quite outrageous, for Edwards was 
the unintentional means of introducing me to the happiest year 
of my life. I recognized it then as Romance and it has remained 
so ever since. 

Along toward spring, my mother decided that she could afford 
to realize the ambition of her girlhood and embark on a pack-trip. 
When this became known all the people who had something they 
wanted to get rid of attempted to wish it on to us. I made most of 
those who tried this game quite angry by always asking Bob and 
then following his advice. Even so I got stuck with a saddle which 
made me miserable all summer. Some time in April Bob and I set 
off to Hurricane, Utah, to purchase our pack animals. Bob had 
laid it down that there was no sense in starting off with “a lot of 
sorry old horses” that would get leg-weary and run off the trail. 
What we must have for pack animals was mules, and they were 
hard to get. 

At Hurricane, sure enough, Old Man Larson had mules for sale. 
We bought three, Punch and Judy and a big gray mule, rather 
young and green. We looked longingly at a beautiful black, but 
Old Man Larson would not sell. 

That night we put up at the “Inn”, run by a Mormon family 
who took in guests and set the usual lavish Mormon table. And in 
the true Mormon tradition of doing everything possible to make 
the young folks happy they gave us adjoining rooms: it was 
necessary to pass through one to get to the other. 

Back at the Flat we fitted our gear and packed up to go first “up 
on the Mountain” and then cross the Canyon by the new suspen- 
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sion bridge over the Colorado River at the mouth of Bright Angel 
Creek. As we got up toward the North Rim of the Canyon, snow 
in deep drifts Jay~across the trail in various places. The pack 
mules, whose sole disadvantage lies in their difficulty with snow, 
went through the drifts in a series of tremendous leaps, sinking to 
their bellies between’each leap. 

_The approach to the Canyon, as we made it through the mag- 
nificent yellow pine forest of the Kaibab, had a curious unreality, 
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for beneath the towering trees, which stand at wide intervals, there 
is no undergrowth. The open glades are always referred to as 
“parks”, and this might be used as a name for the whole area. One 
could see for considerable distances between the boles of the tall 
trees and often catch glimpses of the black-tail deer, which en- 
hanced the illusion of a well-kept preserve. Quite abruptly we ar- 
rived at the great abyss of the Canyon. To me this suggested that its 
details were conceived by a vanished race of sinister colossi, who 
must have been endowed with an overpowering religious convic- 
tion, profuse imagination, and the assistance of a great corps of 
tireless genii. The magic still prevails, for as one looks across the 
gigantic chasm the formations seem to move subtly in the blue 
atmosphere. Later, when we traveled in the Himalaya, it seemed to 
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us that only the Canyon and Niagara Falls could hold their own in 
comparison with the stupendous mountains of Asia. 

The descent into the Canyon from the North Rim, as we made 
it along the Bright Angel Trail, is more gradual] and less spectacu- 
lar than by the South Rim trail. One is more slowly swallowed up 
by the abrupt and sinister walls. We camped at Ribbon Falls, a 
beautiful amphitheater surrounded with towering red cliffs and 
embellished by a lovely falls with moss and moisture—and feed for 
the animals. It was feed or the lack of it that controlled our 
peregrinations that year from May to November. j 

For our own feed we had thought well to provide ourselves with 
a ham before leaving the Flat. We wrapped it in oilcloth, but as 


the heat increased in the Canyon the fat began to get all over 
everything. We “‘couldn’t” throw it away. By a happy chance, be- 
fore crossing the river, we encountered Bob and Gert at the 
abandoned construction camp. They were on foot and, one 
gathered, going somewhat light on supplies. They were enchanted 
with the ham. Who were Bob and Gert? Whither bound? I don’t 
know. They had come down from the South Rim on foot. Our 
Bob was fascinated by them. “My Gawd, little old Gert! Hell!” 
and he’d pull the point of his shirt collar and roll his eyes. 

We camped that night near the river in order to accustom our 
mules to crossing the bridge. It was a narrow suspension bridge, 
which swayed and vibrated as soon as the mules put foot on it. 
They mistrusted it violently and had to be hazed across—at first 
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unloaded—with the double of a rope. As I recall, I took the lead 
and Bob did the hazing. It was quite active while it lasted. 

The trail from the river to El Tovar seemed like a three-lane 
highway through some of the most astonishing scenery in the 
world. Everything went smoothly until my mule, who was in the 
lead, unexpectedly €ncountered a bunch of tourists. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he wheeled around and started back for the 
North Rim. I suppose they did look queer, but no queerer than 
we did in their midst, dressed in blue overalls tucked into em- 
broidered cowboy boots. One of the tourists took me for a woman 
guide, to my great delight. 

I remember our stop on the South Rim not only for the scenery 
but because of the Kolbs’ pictures of their trip through the 
Canyon in boats, a thing not many people had done at that time. 
I certainly never imagined that I too should do it some day. 

Our return across the Canyon was uneventful, except that my 
mule unloaded me onto a pile of rocks and dislocated one of my 
fingers. That didn’t faze Bob at all; he reduced the dislocation in 
no time. It was not until two weeks later that I discovered the 
reason the finger continued to hurt infernally was that I had also 
chipped a piece off theejoint. 

After topping out on the North Rim we proceeded, by easy 
stages, to Fredonia. All that summer we traveled very light. Our 
basic supplies consisted of the same things we had eaten all winter. 
The way we cooked coffee while we were in camp was to put some 
more in the pot each meal, until it was so full of grounds we had 
to dump it and begin again. Our fresh meat consisted of trout, of 
which there were plenty in the mountain streams, small, delicious 
and uneducated. Sometimes, especially in Idaho, we ran across fool 
hens and blue grouse. 

Our heaviest item seemed to be bedding. The crazy quilt, made 
locally, weighed a ton and the waterproof tarps of 16-0z. duck were 
pretty solid too. We used little camp mattresses, cut in two, to 
sleep on; they also served as pack blankets on the mules. Our 
shelter was an 8x8 miner’s tent. Except on one or two occasions 
we used it only for storage and for a dressing room. 

Our string of animals, when complete, consisted of six mules: 
Punch, Judy, Smutty, Finley, Miggles and Tommy, and two horses, 
Mack and the Gray Horse. Thanks to Bob we had acquired a 
practically ideal outfit. We never led our animals, or roped them 
together. We used to pack them up, tie the lead-rope to the 
diamond hitch, and turn them loose. My mother would ride one 
of the horses in the lead, and Bob and I would keep the string 
moving from behind. We figured to do about fifteen miles a day 
and rest every fourth day, for the stock lived largely on the country 
and we packed only a little grain. We never had a lame or sorry 
animal and the stock was in better condition at the end of the five 
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and a half months than at the beginning. In fact, we never had any 
trouble at all on that trip: our outfit never got away, and we did 
not starve to death. As I was told later, in Hemis, Ladakh, to be 
exact, “adventures are to the foolish”. 

Bob, who was the least bad cook, did most of the cooking. When 
we moved I packed the gear in the boxes while Bob wrangled the 
stock. He usually left the mules footloose, but always hobbled 
and belled the horses. Even at that the horses could travel astonish- 
ing distances. Mules will not leave horses when they become 
attached to them. The system in a strange country was to make 


camp by water, then take the stock off on the far side of camp from 
where we’d come and put them on the best feed available. If the 
feed is too good and they get filled up, or too poor to fill them up, 
the whole outfit will head back toward the previous camp. I 
remember frequent occasions when they came clanking through 
camp in the middle of the night and Bob would leap out of bed in 
his long-handled underwear to head them back. 

Our plans, which were to stay out in the mountains all summer, 
led us north through Fredonia, Arizona, and Kanab, Utah. We 
stopped briefly in Kanab, which had a slightly larger general store 
and an inn, as well as a doctor, the only one in a territory about as 
large as Rhode Island. The doctor told me I’d broken my finger 
and to go on using it, very practical advice. We never hit another 
town until we dropped down to Salt Lake City in the middle of 
July. 

We had only some very general maps to guide us and proceeded 
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largely by word of mouth from the scattered people we met along 
the mountains. Their directions were no more misleading, on the 
whole, than were-the maps. On one occasion, when we were run- 
ning very low oni supplies, we figured that we could last to a town 
on a road that was indicated on the map as about thirty miles, or 
two days, off. We discovered after covering that distance that both 
town and road existed solely in the imagination of the mapmaker. 
Perhaps that was the time we bought a couple of dozen eggs from a 
rancher. They were handed to us loose in a paper bag and it was 
two hours before we found a campsite with feed for the horses. 
Bob and IJ spelled each other holding the sack and I don’t think my 
arm ever ached as it did that day. Try it! 

We started north from Kanab on the 17th of June, with full 
loads. For the first few days we had to follow the road—hot, dusty 
and miserable. On June 21 we at last hit the hills and from that 
delicious altitude had glimpses of the valleys which, under the 
enchantment of distance, suggested the Promised Land. Scenically, 
Utah is a dramatic place. From the high grassy plateaus which 
rise abruptly out of the narrow valleys south of Salt Lake City, 
one looks across the green of irrigated fields to the mountains 
beyond. The almost perpendicular cliffs of this country are always 
colorful—ochre, yellow, pink and red, cut by the suave blue 
shadows of the canyons. 

We rode sometimes along the margins of these cliffs, sometimes 
through forest, often beside a mountain stream and sometimes 
again through high meadows where wildflowers grew in profusion 
and snow still lay on the north side of the boulders or in sheltered 
ravines. I remember one stretch, especially, which rose gently be- 
fore us in the late afternoon, blue with larkspur (death to sheep). 
We camped halfway to the horizon in a grove of aspen. The 
ground in this paradise was wet as a sponge. We were late and 
tired making camp, and though Bob pitched the tent, suspending 
the peak from an aspen tree, we did not trench it. That night 
came rain; we slept almost afloat. It taught me a useful lesson! 

We stopped near Bryce Canyon, the formations of which exceed 
any other place in brilliance and intricacy. ‘‘A hell of a place to 
lose a cow in.” 

Our route lay almost due north, through the Powell National 
Forest and its “fields of unfooted asphodel”. My mother said that 
riding through those meadows made her feel like the “Belle Dame 
sans Merci” as depicted by Rossetti. She admitted that, clad in 
chaps, sombrero and short canvas jacket, she did not look the 
part, neither she nor I. “However, Bob is about as good a modern 
understudy for the Knight-at-Arms as one could hope to meet.” 

We rode on along the Escalante Mountains, the Awapa Plateau, 
and across Soldiers Summit, where a transcontinental express 
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roared up behind us, threatening to stampede our pack-train over 
my mother. Bob, who was riding a mule, “picked up” the animal, 
dug his spurs in and for long enough to head the pack-train made 
that mule behave like a stock horse. One of the most impressive 
bits of horsemanship I ever witnessed. 

The weather remained fantastically lovely, though we generally 
took care to trench our beds in case of rain. Feed was adequate, 
the country beautiful and the fishing good. The only occasion 
upon which it did not produce a meal was at Strawberry Reservoir. 
There we hired a little boat and fished and fished while my mule 
Punch slept in the dust in the middle of the road, making every- 
thing detour around him. One of us did finally hook a nice big 
trout, but before we could capture him, as he flopped around in 
the bottom of our small and unstable boat in a mess of line and 
Bob’s cowboy boots, he shook the hook from his mouth, jumped 
overboard and swam away. We had no supper. Fishing from a boat 
has never captured my imagination. 

Not long after leaving the Reservoir we dropped down to Salt 
Lake City for a bit of rest. My mother luxuriated in a nice soft bed, 
the first since November. I thought the city awful—hot and airless, 
with no books to buy. From Salt Lake City we took a train and 
shipped our stock to Mackay, Idaho, where we arrived on the third 
of August. We were attracted by the Salmon River country north- 
west of Mackay because it was represented on the map by a large 
unsurveyed area. 

We traveled up the Lost River from Mackay and crossed the 
divide to the watershed of the Salmon River. The country was 
more heavily forested than Utah and the fishing better; also, the 
birds were more plentiful. One beautiful place, a big flat camp- 
ground with tall trees, on a rushing stream, we left only because we 
had caught all the trout and shot all the birds we decently could. 
However, it was not all forest and beautiful camping in this 
country, as we found one day when we reached one of the local 
“cities” in search of supplies. I quote from one of my mother’s 
letters: 


The country grew more and more arid. It began to rain, and 
at last, in the most dismal spot in a dismal canyon, we came on 
a handful of rickety, unpainted shacks, half of them boarded 
up. We rode down the one street; there was what had been a 
good-sized store, empty, with big dirty windows and rows of 
empty shelves; there were one or two saloons, boarded up and 
empty. One very small store showed signs of life and into that 
Bob went, remarking as he returned, ‘Ve old boy vat keeps vat 
store is a cripple. I guess everybody vat can walk has left.” And 
on further investigation that proved to be the literal truth: the 
town was inhabited almost solely by cripples. The name of the 


district is Poverty Flat, and the cripples have a dance every 
Thursday night! 


IMPROBABLE INTERLUDE 


After leaving this “ 
camping and fishing 
whom was an Indian. 


359 
city” and its amenities we again struck good 
and a number of amusing characters among 
who rode a piece with us and with whom Bob 


Aur nothing tmore miscrable Than 
camp in the snow.” 


talked horse trade. The Indian would not swap his pinto pony 
for one of our mules because he said their ears disturbed him when 
he wanted to shoot from the saddle. 


We moved about, camping and fishing, in the Nez Percé Forest, 
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encountering a certain amount of snow during the latter part of 
September. One of our camps, when snow fell, was in a dilapidated 
little cabin at Warm Springs. The owner being absent we moved 
in. The cabin had a dirt floor, one dirty window, and the usual 
furnishings: a fireplace with holes in the back so that the smoke 
blew into the room, built-in bunks furnished with dry and brittle 
bough beds, discarded undershirts and socks, various empty tin 
cans, and mice and chipmunks. However, the roof was fairly tight 
and there was room to stand. Outside was the delicious hot spring, 
surrounded at the moment by snow, to bathe in, and also nearby 
a cold spring to drink from. 

Later, when we returned past this cabin, the owner was in resi- 
dence and concocting himself a squirrel stew. The sight of the 
naked, rat-like carcasses turned Bob’s stomach, but my mother 
longed to try some. In fact, she would try almost anything. When a 
local trapper had caught and killed a bear, my mother insisted on 
frying a cut. The meat had smelled pretty strong as we skinned the 
animal, and I remember Bob watching my mother with glittering 
eyes when she took the first mouthful. He was not disappointed; 
even her pride could not make her swallow and she spat it out to 
Bob’s unqualified delight. 

This took place after Bob and I had indulged in a series of un- 
successful bear hunts. We had come across plentiful “sign” on a 
high ridge and even disturbed one small bear who immediately 
pulled out at a terrific speed. He just went off the steep edge of the 
ridge in a sitting position in the midst of a cloud of debris. 

The only other bear we saw was the one my mother could not 
swallow. This bear had wrecked the trapper’s cabin and winter 
supplies. He made two visits and what he did not eat he spread 
around. I was impressed by the way he handled the tinned milk; he 
had neatly punctured the cans with his teeth and drunk the 
contents. No sign that he’d spilled any so I suppose he’d used the 
beer can technique. 

The trapper was annoyed by this destruction and we spent two 
nights with him waiting for the bear. He set a trap in the door of 
the cabin, anchored to a large log. No effort at concealment. Then 
this trapper, whom we disliked anyway, kept Bob, who shared his 
bed, awake all night talking. In that part of the world a man 
shared his bed whether he liked his bedfellow or not. I remember 
a fascinating yarn about two men out to round up stock. They 
were alone and quarreled so that they did not speak, but they 
continued to eat together and to share their bed for two weeks. 

The second night the bear returned to see if he had overlooked 
anything and walked right into the trap, about as cautious as a 
skunk. 


IMPROBABLE INTERLUDE EVA 


On October 7 we moved camp down a long steep trail to the 
mouth of Horse Creek. This was in the Rocky Mountain goat 
country. The next-day Bob and I started off on foot up the creek 
to hunt goats. We were-gone eleven hours, did considerable climb- 
ing and got three goats. We skinned out the goats and started back 
for camp, Bob patkirig the green hides around his neck and I carry- 
ing the rifles. We followed the creek. When we got tired of fighting 
our way through the brush we'd take to the creek; when we were 
fed up with slipping and slithering in the water and our feet were 
cold we’d take to the brush. We staggered into camp long after 
dark. Years later Bob told a friend of mine, “I'd like to have died, I 
was so give out. My Gawd, I never seen such a woman!” 

After this hunt we headed northeast toward Lost Trail Pass, 
putting the high country behind us so that we would not be 
trapped by the heavy snows. We loitered about, hunting without 
success until, on the 23rd of October, we crossed into Montana. 

Near Darby, at the head of the Bitterroot Valley, we sold our 
outfit on October go to the Forest Service. Bob returned to the 
Kaibab and we resumed our journey around the world. 


© 


A NIGHT OUT ON MOUNT ADAMS 
by Leroy D. Cross 


N LATE JUNE OF 1943 my sixteen-year-old son, Kenneth, and I 
I arrived at Crag Camp on Mt. Adams for a few days’ stay. This 
seemed a favorable opportunity to carry out one of my long- 
cherished ambitions—to climb up to the Parapet on Mt. Madison, 
drop down the Madison Gulf Trail, cross the West Branch of 
Peabody River, stroll across to the 2-mile post on the Carriage 
Road, follow the Raymond Path to Huntington Ravine, ascend 
the headwall, coming out on the Carriage Road again just below 
the 7-mile post, follow it a short distance to the Gulfside Trail, 
saunter along this as far as Edmands Col, and then make our way 
by the Randolph Path and the Gray Knob Trail. back to Crag 
Camp. Certainly a most ambitious program, even for a long sum- 
mer day. Since it was to be such an extensive trip we decided to 
travel light, and when I packed the knapsack that warm June 
morning I omitted extra clothing of any consequence and, un- 
fortunately, a flashlight or even a candle. 

The weather appeared favorable as we followed the Spur Trail 
to the Gulfside, and soon we were plunging down the steep 
pitches of the Madison Gulf Trail. After crossing the West 
Branch we had a pleasant walk through the woods toward the 
Carriage Road and diverged along the little side-trail to Lowe’s 
Bald Spot. Here we paused to share a bit of lunch with the black 
flies and to take some pictures. By this time the weather had 
taken a turn for the worse. Clouds were forming in the northwest 
and a rumble of thunder warned us to turn back to camp. Viewed 
afterwards in the cold light of reason, the decision to omit Hun- 
tington Ravine from our schedule but to push on up the Car- 
riage Road and carry out the remainder of our program was 
hardly a wise one. My inadequate excuse is that the thought of 
retracing our steps and climbing up the very steep headwall of 
Madison Gulf was singularly depressing. As things turned out, 
however, that thought wasn’t half so depressing as what lay ahead 
of us. 

Soon after we reached the road a light truck loaded with gravel 
overtook us and the crew obligingly gave us a lift up the steady 
grade to a point where they were working just below the Halfway 


Leroy D. Cross of Brunswick, Maine, a member of the Club since 1946, is 
Faculty Secretary of Bowdoin College and Assistant Editor of the New Eng- 
land Quarterly. For the past twenty-five years he has been an eager and dis- 
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climbing of many years in the White Mountains has been particularly on the 
Northern Peaks, with Crag Camp as a base. 
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House. As we hurried on up the road, the rain began, but we 
reached the house without getting too wet. After sheltering on 
the porch for awhile we went around to the back door and hope- 
fully examinedrthe depressing interior with its shuttered win- 
dows and abandoned rooms. The rain, accompanied by lightning 
and thunder, continued relentlessly. Since we were losing valu- 
able time if we*were to get back to camp that night, we finally 
left our shelter and splashed off up the road. As we rounded the 
curve and followed the long line of Chandler Ridge, the sun ap- 
peared briefly, the rain stopped, and we had a magnificent view 
of a rainbow over the Carter Range across the valley. A brisk 
wind had sprung up, however, and feeling very cold in our wet 
clothes we hurried along the road to the junction with the Gulf- 
side Trail. , 

Here another of those unfortunate decisions was made. The 
afternoon was waning, there was more than a threat of continued 
rain, and we might well have decided to cut across the Westside 
Trail to the Lakes of the Clouds and spend the night. But we had 
no dry clothes and hesitated to make a nuisance of ourselves for 
the hutmen, hospitable as they doubtless would have been. And 
should the next day berunpleasant it would be awkward to be so 
far from our base at Crag. So we pressed on, hurrying along the 
better part of the trail by Mt. Clay where the stones are so 
smoothly laid. As we toiled up the steep slopes of Jefferson, the 
rain began again with increased fury, the intervals between light- 
ning and thunder became less and less, and it was with a great 
sense of relief that we finally arrived at Edmands Col. 

The downpour had lessened but the light was fading fast so we 
started off briskly along the Randolph Path. I soon began to fear 
that we had overrun the entrance to the rather obscure path to 
Gray Knob. Finally in desperation we struck off to the right up 
the steep rocks in an endeavor to find it. The next few minutes 
are very vividly impressed on my memory. We had left a definite 
trail for the bleak and forbidding rocks of the treeless slopes of 
Mt. Adams. With perhaps a touch of prescience a quotation from 
the A.M.C. guidebook flashed through my mind: “If impossible 
to reach any of these paths, descend without trail... . A night 
of discomfort in the woods is better than exposure and death on 
the heights.” With this comforting thought in mind, we turned 
downhill at an angle that should surely intersect the path. It was 
with thankful hearts that we finally found it and hurried along 
its seemingly interminable windings until we reached Lowe’s 
Path and in a moment more were at the back door of Gray Knob 
Camp. 

Here I made the last of those unfortunate decisions. Ordinarily 
there are no blankets at this camp and we didn’t even pause to 
look inside. Had we done so, we should have found blankets and 
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had a roof over our heads for the night. But the thought of the 
comforts of Crag Camp, less than half a mile away, drew us like a 
magnet—so on we went. Perhaps two hundred yards beyond, in a 
bad patch of blowdowns across the trail, we lost our bearings 
completely in the now intense darkness. After trying to find the 
trail, both to the right and to the left of our position, and stum- 
bling over many rocks and fallen trees, we gave it up and settled 
down miserably under a group of spruces to spend the night— 
“benighted” in more ways than one! 

There was so little we could do. We were soaked to the skin 
and had no dry clothing in the pack. I had a few matches in a 
waterproof case, but everything was so wet it proved impossible 
to get a fire going. When I thought of that all-important flash- 
light I could have kicked myself for my carelessness. I suspect 
Ken might have been willing to oblige me in this appropriate 
exercise, but his spirits were surprisingly good and he refrained 
from heaping upon me those reproaches which I so well deserved 
for leading him astray. The ground we were on was at least well 
drained and reasonably soft, after the removal of a few sharp 
rocks. We emptied the contents of the small knapsack and just 
managed to get our heads into it. In this way our breathing 
helped to keep our heads and chests a bit warmer and really, 
I think, made a marked difference in our comfort (or discomfort) 
during the night. 

So, as the old Alpine travelers used to say, “We settled down to 
spend the evening!” Although the company of moon and stars 
was denied us, we had the advantage of intermittent rain. As the 
night wore on, off to the east toward Crag Camp we could hear 
the trees sigh faintly in the breeze that was the precursor of a 
shower. Then J would sigh faintly, “Oh, hell!”, and the rain 
would come down again. A couple of years later, when I read 
Bill Mauldin’s Up Front and came to the cartoon where two 
G.I.’s are pictured in a similar predicament and one remarks 
tersely, “This damn tree leaks!”, I knew just how he felt. It has 
been quite a point of discussion with Ken and me as to which of 
us shivered first, but that is relatively unimportant. The indubi- 
table fact was that we shivered separately and in unison during a 
good part of the interminable night. 

I resolved early in the evening that it would seem endless, and 
so wasn't too disturbed at its length. In fact, the early morning 
light came almost as a surprise. I tried to maintain the morale of 
our party by explaining to Ken how much fun it would be to think 
of this unusual experience back at Crag Camp or in the long 
winter evenings at home before a blazing fire. He stoically en- 
dured the discomfort but refused to glamorize it. As we huddled 
miserably together in awkward positions it was occasionally neces- 
sary for me to rise and work the cramps out of my legs, though 
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Ken had practically no trouble of this sort and derived no small 
amusement from my ‘difficulties. Incredible as it seems, I think 
we must have dozed a bit from time to time, though my rest was 
haunted by thoughts of my folly in getting into such an unenvi- 
able position. - / 

When morning came at last, a mist so obscured the landscape 
that we had to wait for better visibility. Fog still swirled through 
the treetops and the restricted view was dreary and depressing. 
Several casts up and down the ridge failed to locate the trail to 
Crag. Finally, in disgust, we struck off decisively downhill and 
came upon the Hincks Path that leads up from the Spur Trail to 
Gray Knob Camp. By following this back a few hundred yards 
we were soon at that camp, where we kindled a fire in the tiny 
stove and tried unsuccessfully to dry our saturated clothes. As 
the sky became lighter we started across that ill-fated trail and 
reached Crag Camp just as those who had enjoyed its comforts 
the night before were getting breakfast. 

What a wonderful relief it was to get into dry clothes once 
more and wash in hot water! After breakfast we collapsed on the 
beds, enjoyed a few hours of sleep, and following a good dinner 
felt quite recovered. 

Now that the more disagreeable features of this experience 
have been mellowed by the passage of time, I can look back on it 
with a certain sort of satisfaction and a wry amusement. One very 
tangible benefit I derived from it within the next few years. Ken 
became eighteen and was inevitably drawn into the vortex of the 
draft. After basic training in the South and a brief furlough at 
home, he was shipped to the West Coast and thence to Hawaii 
en route to the Far East as an infantry replacement. During those 
anxious days of July and early August before the capitulation 
of Japan, I derived a certain comfort from thinking of the unu- 
sual experience we had shared together in such close association 
through that long night in the woods high up on Mt. Adams. 
Now in happier days we continue to share many experiences in 
the mountains. Should we be benighted again, I hope it may be 
under more favorable circumstances of weather, so that we may 
enjoy 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


SKYLINE SKETCHES 


From time to time we publish under the above heading vari- 
ous short accounts of interesting episodes in the mountains. Many 
of us have experiences which may make entertaining reading for 
others although perhaps too light for an article. This department 
provides a setting for such accounts and we hope that our readers 
will send in suitable contributions for these sketches. 


SHEEP COUNTRY IN MAY 


by Loutse ScoTT 


UNDREDS OF WYOMING SHEEP, bound northwest for the sum- 
H mer, streamed off the hillside toward a narrow defile 
through which our car was cautiously proceeding to Kem- 
merer. It was snowing. As the sheep came in sight, our altimeter 
read 6300 and the thermometer 31°. Hail spit against the wind- 
shield and visibility vanished. For the sheep-herder moving his 
stock to high grassland the going was rough. Our motor slowed 
to a crawl. 

Sheep wagons preceded the animals. The first shivering driver 
shrugged into his skin coat as he pulled in his horse to let us by. 
The second wagon was driven by a red-faced boy whose lips were 
formed as if to whistle, but no sound carried in the competing 
wind. The herders’ canvas wagon-tops, rounded out with snow, 
résembled igloos on wheels; bodies and wheels, however, sug- 
gested old “freighters”. 

Out into the slippery highway bounded the sheep, gathering 
momentum as they crowded down side-hills and bounced over 
culverts and gutters on to the hard-surfaced road. Two swift 
Australian sheepdogs and an old collie herded madly, dashing 
back up each slope to round up strays. 

Snow and the sharp wind increased. We stopped the car be- 
side a precipitous drop. 

Fortunately for their comfort, these sheep were not yet shorn. 
They came nearer, close together like an undulating river of 
thick gray curds. The presence of an automobile confused them 
as well as the elderly herder trudging in their midst. He swung 
his stout stick right and left—no shepherd’s crook for this work. 

In the fog and heavy snow our horn tooted our whereabouts 
as a brisk sheepdog steered dazed sheep around the car’s nose and 
away from the steep drop-off. The storm blew into the eyes of the 
bewildered animals massing on the glazed highway. 

Slowly the old sheep-herder approached us, bundled to the chin. 
His broad hat was pulled tightly down on his forehead like a 
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stove-pipe pressed against its next section; his lined face was 
streaked with mutton tallow, smeared on to help his scarlet 
cheeks take the-weather’ ‘ 
From our open door we shouted, “The best of luck!” 
“Thanks,” he €alled. ‘I’m sure goin’ to need it.” 


MY GUIDE AND I 


by Epwarp CusHING 


Edward Cushing of New Canaan, Conn., joined the Club in 
1934. He died suddenly in May 1956 in consequence of an opera- 
tion. The following letter, not written for publication, describes 
a climbing experience in Austria shortly after the war.—Ed. 


Salzburg, Austria, August 5, 1950. 
HILE YOU TWO BRAVE GRIZZLIES and spotted fever bacilli in 
Wine wilds of Montana, I brave Austrian alpine guides, a by 
no means inferior hazard, as you may or may not know. We've 
had quarters in Salzburg since July 25, but for the past four days, 
an interval between performances of Don Giovanni and Die 
Zauberfldte, having nothing to occupy my time, I have been off 
in the Glocknergebiet with an Austrian Fihrer [guide], with 
whom I made Verbindungen [connections] through the same 
Frau Doktor who has supplied me with this elegant Biiromaschine 
[typewriter]. (I shall probably toss out quite a bit of defective 
German in the course of this communication, not because English 
words are unavailable to me, but solely to impress you with my 
fluency.) I had intended to go to Pontresina and walk up the Piz 
Languard and the Piz Rorschacht by way of training for the 
Oberland, but the Frau Doktor persuaded me to have a look at 
the more accessible Austrian mountains, and engaged to supply 
me with a guide. 

Accordingly, one morning, a young man looking rather like a 
character out of a Leni Riefensthal movie (The White Hell of 
Piz Palii)—that is to say, like a candidate for the hand of Barbara 
Hutton von Reventlow Haugwitz—presented himself at our quar- 
ters, flashed his Fithrerschein [guide’s badge], a dazzling bijou, be- 
fore my eyes, and proposed a five-day circuit of the Rudolfshiitte, 
Oberwalderhiitte and the Adlersruhe, embracing ascents of the 
Granatspitze, the Hochwohlgeborenenhorn (I think he said)! 


1 Hochwohlgeboren, literally “high-well-born”, an old-fashioned honorific 
mode of address, still used at times by Austrian tradesmen or hotelkeepers 
when addressing their customers in writing. “Bill for the High-well-born Mr. 
John Smith.” Hence the humor of the name suggested above: “the High- 
well-born Peak”. 
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and, to round the marathon off, the Glockner. I outlined the dis- 
advantages of having me as a Herr: I lacked a rucksack and an 
ice-axe, since it was my intention to buy new articles in these cate- 
gories in Switzerland, 1 had made no Hochtouren [high ascents] 
since 1938, I was vollstandig untrainiert [completely out of train- 
ing] and would doubtless pass out on the way to the first hut. 
But he obligingly took me on, and the next day found us en route 
to the Rudolfshiitte. 

My Fiihrer—suppose I call him Fritz—had undertaken to supply 
me with the equipment I lacked, but had neglected to do so, and 
as a result I traveled with a small knapsack of Mary’s and with 
her diminutive and ladylike axe. Fritz had the usual large pack, 
suspiciously light in weight, however. On the way to the hut I 
earned the compliment usually paid the tourist who does not 
drop in his tracks from fatigue after the first hundred steps: “Sie 
sind aber ein guter Geher. Wie viel zahlen Sie, bitte? [But you 
are a good walker. How old are you, if you please?]” I suggested 
that he guess. “Also, acht und fiinfzig—wahrscheinlich gar sechzig? 
[Well, fifty-eight—probably even sixty?]” When I confessed to a 
mere forty-seven I could see him turn pale. “Ich habe selber zwei 
und vierzig [I’m forty-two myself],” said he, looking with a kind 
of horror at the vision I presented of himself five years hence. 
Then he thought a minute and added, “Sie haben schon was 
schreckliches erfahren in Ihrem Leben; ich bedaur’ es sehr [You 
have had some terrible experience in your life; I’m very sorry for 
it.]” You will understand from this the reasons for any suggestion 
of prejudice in the following narrative. 

We reached the Rudolf Hut at 1 p.m., after two hours of very 
easy going. There Fritz encountered a friend, an engineer engaged 
on a dam-building project in the neighborhood. They conversed 
in a dialect which it was assumed I could not understand, but in- 
deed I understood enough to realize that Fritz, who had professed 
himself fully acquainted with the region, was in fact not ac- 
quainted with it at all. The question was, where should he take 
his “ganz unerfahrener Herr [quite inexperienced tourist]” that 
afternoon? The engineer, who did know the region, had various 
suggestions to make and went so far as to point out routes on the 
adjacent mountains. At 2 p.m., therefore, we set out fora “‘Spazier- 
gang [small walk]”—without packs, without extra clothing, with- 
out a rope. To begin with, we ascended glacial moraine at an 
ever-increasing angle, which soon reached 45, percent, at which 
point Fritz took to an adjoining rock-face made up of a series of 
terraces, grassy bands separated from one another by walls. The 
walls were nearly senkrecht [vertical], averaged 20-30 or more feet 
in height, and were provided with minimal treads and grips; the 
grassy bands were perhaps the width of a footpath and sloped 
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outward. I experienced (naturally!) no difficulty and (oddly) no 
trepidation, but my-attention was diverted from the pleasure 
of the going and’ the scénery by the behavior of my guide. It was 
soon perfectly clear to me (a) that he was finding his way and find- 
ing it wrong, and (b) that he had had no climbing experience or 
had failed to profit by it. Presently I found myself saying, “Nein, 
Fritz, da gehts tiberhaupt nicht; steigen wir lieber hier hinauf 
[No, Fritz, that’s not the way at all; let’s rather climb up here}” at 
every sixth step. The thought also occurred to me that this was no 
afternoon walk, but a climb, and that a rope would not have been 
out of place—especially from the point of view of a guide leading a 
“ganz unerfahrener Herr”; and on this followed the suspicion 
that we were unroped because Fritz felt safer so. 

Above the ledges we came out on a glacier, over which we 
progressed in long curves and, later, steep zigzags for perhaps half 
a mile, and which we finally traversed at its steepest point above 
a yawning crevasse—unroped, let me repeat, and with a mere 
pretence of stepcutting. My fascination with the technique of my 
guide by this time knew no bounds. He did not know the region, 
nor how to find his way in any region, he had an infallible in- 
stinct for choosing the wrong way out of a difficulty, and at 4 p.m. 
he was taking an unknown tourist up an unknown mountain 
(called, as I later learned, the Granatspitze, and rising to some- 
thing more than 3000 m. [9840 ft.]). 

The final stage of the climb was reached when, crossing a mod- 
est bergschrund, we attained the summit ridge, consisting of a 
real knife-edge of jagged granite blocks leading very steeply up- 
wards for a distance of between 100 and 200 meters [300-600 ft.]. 
Fritz made his way up in some way or other. I had by this time 
decided that I was to all intents an Alleinganger [solitary 
climber] and must shift for myself, which in this case I did by 
holding close to the ridge, whereas Fritz left it for the face and 
presently disappeared from my view. On the summit we were re- 
united, and I was entertained with the tale of Fritz’s last previous 
ascent of the mountain (in a dream, perhaps?), when he had done 
it with a Frenchwoman and had required sixteen hours up and 
back from the hut. 

You will be delighted to have me cut a long story short. The 
next a.m. we set out for the Oberwalderhiitte. This involved 
crossing a 3200 m. [10,500 ft.] pass, rock on one side, ice on the 
other. Fritz had had another conference with his engineer friend, 
but the latter’s precise directions had made no impression on him, 
and we soon lost our way. At about g a.m. it began to rain in 
sheets. The higher ridges were lost in clouds sweeping over from 
the south; there was every prospect of a day, at least, of storm. 
We continued on our way. At 10 we stopped in the inadequate 
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shelter of a slanting boulder and I suggested the advisability of 
a return: we could regain the Rudolf Hut in an hour and a half, 
the Oberwalder Hut was surely a good three hours off. But no, on 
we must go. Eventually, wandering from terrace to terrace, we 
found the marked way. We also found barring it an 8-foot slab, 
furnished with a good stance and a small but adequate grip, 
which Fritz spent half an hour negotiating—well, fifteen minutes, 
to do the oaf full justice—and which he overcame only after I had 
supplied him with a ladder (his axe and mine, held one above 
the other). You, Miriam, would have been up this slab in a 
bound, and I in fact was up it, when lieber Fritz hauled me back. 
“Lass mir die Ehre, bitte, voran zu gehn [Kindly allow me the 
honor of going first].” 

At the summit ridge we encountered the glacier, a fairly large 
but gently inclined field of ice which must have been well over a 
mile wide, since it took us fifty minutes to cross it. Again it oc- 
curred to me that a rope might be in order, but I had no inten- 
tion of suggesting its use. Fritz did, however—but only after he 
had fallen waist-deep into a concealed crevasse about halfway 
across the glacier. But at this point I rejected the offer. Better, I 
thought, to fall of my own initiative into a crack than to be 
pulled into one. Eventually, after nearly five hours of drenching 
rain, sleet, snow and bitter wind, soaked through and through 
and then frozen, we reached the hut. I regret to say that the bad 
weather continued the next day and the next. Further ascents 
were out of the question. I regret to say this because I had made 
up my mind to carry through the tour, but to carry it through as 
first man on, or off, the rope. I now feel competent to negotiate 
the north face of the Eiger, alone. 

Of course you understand that the Granatspitze and Schlecht- 
wetterscharte [Bad Weather Col] (or whatever the hell its name 
was) were really quite tame—rather more so, probably, than the 
Huntington Pinnacle route over which you took me. But they 
did involve the crossing of crevassed glaciers, they did involve 
much longer, equally steep and more exposed rock pitches, and 
Fritz had no means of knowing whether or not I was competent 
to do them on my own, so to speak. (Incidentally, he wore un- 
nailed ski boots.) And during our day of confinement in the hut 
another visitor to the same fell into a crevasse, was lost there for 
three hours, and probably will lose the fingers of both hands as 
a result. We live and learn. 
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. IN MEMORIAM 


Albert H. MacCarthy, 1876-1956, an honorary member of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club since 1926, was one of the most rugged moun- 
taineers of his tinfe. He was also a member of the Alpine Club, and an 
honorary member of the American and Canadian Alpine Clubs. Born 
and educated in Iowa, he attended the United States Naval Academy, 
where he excelled in athletics; he graduated in 1897. After ten years’ 
service he resigned his commission, shortly after his marriage, but went 
back to active duty again during the First World War. In civilian life 
he tried his hand in the textile field, the law, banking, real estate, and 
hotel operation, but he was never entirely happy at those occupations. 
About 1910 he and his wife went out to British Columbia, where in the 
Columbia River valley near Lake Windermere they bought land and 
established a large ranch, just before the collapse of the boom in western 
Canada. The ranch gave them no profit but great pleasure, and it was 
there within sight of the mountains that they took up climbing. 

Both Mack and his wife (her brother, W. A. Larned, had been six 
times U. S. national singles tennis champion), being exceptional athletes, 
became proficient in the mountains in very short order. About this time 
W. W. Foster, a division engineer with the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
stationed at Revelstoke, became a good friend of the MacCarthys. Conrad 
Kain, an Austrian guide, settled nearby and was often employed by them. 

In 1913 MacCarthy, Foster and Kain made the first ascent of Mt. 
Robson, highest peak in the Canadian Rockies, which had defied previous 
attempts by other parties. Their route was not repeated for forty years. 
In 1916 Mack and Conrad Kain made the first ascent of Mt. Louis, near 
Banff. Both with and without Kain the MacCarthys pioneered in the 
Purcells, making firsts of most of the highest peaks there. In the Selkirks, 
Mack made the first ascent and descent in one day of the northwest ridge 
of Mt. Sir Donald, as well as several other guideless climbs nearby. At 
the annual summer camp of the Alpine Club of Canada in the Canadian 
Rockies and Selkirks, MacCarthy was a well-known figure and a very 
active climbing leader for years. 

After the First World War interest began to focus on Mt. Logan 
(19,850 ft.), the highest mountain in Canada and exceeded in North 
America only by Mt. McKinley. In 1923 he was asked to lead an expedi- 
tion to attempt it. The story of this has been written in several journals, 
including AppALAcuHIA.! MacCarthy first made a ten-weeks’ reconnaissance 
in the spring and early summer of 1924. In the winter of 1925 he led a 
freighting trip with horse- and dog-drawn sleds to establish a cache of 
food and supplies. In May to July, 1925, a party of eight climbers packed 
in the 150 miles from railhead and after several weeks of wind, cold and 
hard work this massive mountain was conquered on June 23. 

In 1926, at the age of fifty, Mack thought he should see the Alps. He 
went over, and in sixty-three elapsed days, forty-five actual climbing days, 
he did one hundred and one peaks, exhausting six professional guides 
one after the other. One of his guides the next year said to me, “Your 
Mr. MacCarthy is very strong; he wants to climb every day and never stop. 
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We guides must have some rest.” He and his wife visited New Zealand, 
but did only minor climbs. After a few more years on the ranch they 
moved first to Colorado, and then to Annapolis, Maryland. 

There they ran Carvel Hall, and took an active interest in the S.P.C.A., 
as both loved animals. Mrs. MacCarthy died in 1944, and Mack turned 
to civic affairs, Historic Annapolis, the Anne Arundel Hospital, a local 
radio station (WNAV), and other good works, particularly with regard 
to the welfare of animals. 

MacCarthy was a strong-willed, resolute individual. He had had the 
discipline of naval training. His firmness on occasion was not always en- 
tirely acceptable to all those around him, but it generally turned out 
that his ideas or plans were pretty sound. He was a quiet, often rather 
slow-spoken man. He always listened to your ideas, even if he didn’t al- 
ways agree with you. He was extraordinarily tough physically and with 
great endurance. At the camps and in the mountains he was the unques- 
tioned leader. He was a thoroughly safe and competent climber, and con- 
siderate of those less strong and capable than he on a climb. He was one 
of the best American climbers of his generation. 

Henry S. HALL, Jr. 


William B. Greeley, 1879-1955. Col. William B. Greeley, corre- 
sponding member of the Club since 1921, died at his West Coast home 
in Port Gamble, Washington, on November 30, 1955. 

As a youngster he toddled through the blueberry patches and pasture 
pine of Gilmanton, N. H. As a young man he graduated from the Yale 
School of Forestry in 1904 and started a significant career in the U. S. 
Forest Service, climaxed with eight productive years as its Chief. In ma- 
ture life he became the leading spokesman for enlightened forest industry, 
first through his direction of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and later in top positions with national organizations, including the 
American Forest Products Industries. In his last years, as dean of Ameri- 
can foresters and lumbermen, he could look back upon his many achieve- 
ments with genuine pride, but it was his nature to visualize the future 
and try to prepare for whatever it might bring. 

Col. Greeley’s outstanding professional attainments earned many 
honors, notably the Sir William Schlich Memorial Medal, awarded in 
1946. He was the author of two books, titled Forests and Men and Forest 
Policy, as well as numerous technical and popular articles and bulletins. 

Although his interests were nationwide and his responsibilities em- 
braced many activities, Col. Greeley made occasional pilgrimages to the 
timberlands of northern New Hampshire, where he had served his ap- 
prenticeship as an assistant to Austin Carey in 1902. He had seen the 
largest trees that grow on the continent but he often preferred to talk 
about his first tree-length log with one thousand board feet which he 
scaled on the Dartmouth College Grant. 

Many memorials have subsequently been dedicated in his honor, such 
as the Industrial Forestry Association’s 4o-acre tree nursery at N isqually, 
Washington, which he had founded in 1941. On that occasion Gov. 
Langlie called him “the most inspirational man I have ever known”. 


ROBERT S. MONAHAN 
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Bessie Louise Crane, 1880-1956, who died December 8, 1956, at her 
home in Waterbury, -Connecticut, was undoubtedly Waterbury’s first 
woman citizen. -Born there on June 21, 1880, a daughter of Mayor and 
Mrs. Thomas DeWitt Barlow, she attended St. Margaret’s School, gradu- 
ating in 1899. Shebecame the wife of Dr. A. A. Crane, who might be called 
the father of the. Connecticut Chapter. At the time of her death she was 
a life member of the Club and the senior member of the Chapter, having 
joined the Club in 1912 and being a charter member of the Chapter. 

She early acquired an interest in the world of out-of-doors. Her special 
hobby was bird-study. She often gave talks on birds and led groups on 
trips to observe them. For forty-four years she was a member of the Water- 
bury Naturalists Club; she also served as bird chairman of the Waterbury 
Garden Club. 

Early in their married life Bessie and Dr. Crane spent some vacations in 
Intervale. From walking on the various White Mountain trails in that 
region, their appreciation of the work of the Club led to their joining it 
in 1912. They participated a number of times in the old-time snowshoe 
excursions to Jackson and in August Camps, and acquired a cabin at 
Three-Mile Island Camp, where they spent portions of many summers. 
In 1923 the Cranes visited the Alps, where Bessie climbed Mont Blanc by 
way of Téte Rousse. In 1925 they led an A.M.C. party to the Alps for 
climbing and tramping, but Bessie contented herself with walks and 
minor climbs, 

Bessie, with her affability and gracious charm, was always present at 
the annual meetings and dinners of the Connecticut Chapter. In 1922 
she served as Entertainment Chairman and from 1923 to 1926 as Member- 
ship Chairman. For a number of years she annually entertained the Chap- 
ter at her summer home on Joshua Hill, Woodbury, at an outing with 
walks, a picnic and other pleasant features. Other outdoor groups, such 
as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, were similarly favored. 

After Dr. Crane’s death, Bessie continued as an X-ray technician work- 
ing with Dr. Harold Morrell until the time of her death. She was an 
honorary member of the Business and Professional Women’s Club. 

Her major interest was St. John’s Episcopal Church, of which she was 
a very active, useful and beloved member. In social service work she was 
a founder of the Waterbury Visiting Nurse Association and in 1952 she 
was publicly honored for her efforts in behalf of this group. She was also 
active in the Pearl Street Community House and the Tuberculosis League 
of Waterbury. All this was done with a championship that was, as someone 
said, “the more helpful for being quiet and modest.” “She was long on 


deeds and short on pretensions.” 
FREDERICK W. KILBOURNE 


Franklin I. Jordan, 1876-1956, was born in Surry, Maine, the year 
the Club was organized. He lived in Newton, Massachusetts, for the 
greater part of his life. He joined the Club in 1920 and was a life member 
at the time of his death. Photography was his chief hobby and mountain 
climbing a close second. He was a well-known lecturer and author, as- 
sociate editor of the magazine American Photography, and editor of the 
American Annual of Photography. He served as Councillor of Art of the 
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Club, 1929-31, and was president of the Boston Camera Club, 1932-35. 

At an early age he became interested in the camera and in a few years 
was producing pictures of considerable merit. His first exhibition pictures 
were accepted in 1907 and soon his work was appearing in the inter- 
national salons. During a five-year period he had more than five hundred 
pictures hung in the leading salons of the world. He served on the juries 
of many international salons as well as exhibitions of local camera clubs. 
He attained Fellowship in the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britian and the Photographic Society of America, honors received by 
only a limited number of pictorialists. 

During his term of office as Councillor of Art he planned and held many 
exhibitions of art work by members, including the Annual Exhibition 
of Photographs each winter and the show of winter pictures in the spring. 
In 1931, an exhibition of oil paintings by members was held. In addition 
several one-man shows by photographers and two of oil paintings, by 
Carl H. Nordstrom and Leroy R. Woodard, were hung in the Club’s 
gallery. 

Among his many notable accomplishments was a series of color plates 
of the alpine flowers found on Mt. Washington. He began this color work 
back in the days when an average exposure required several seconds in 
bright sunshine. He used a 314 x 414 Graflex, which with tripod and glass 
plates had a considerable weight. Mrs. Jordan usually accompanied him 
on these trips, to assist in setting up canvas screens to protect the tiny 
flowers from the ever-present wind. The writer remembers meeting the 
Jordans in the Alpine Garden in the late 1920's and fully appreciates the 
difficulties under which they worked. 

His keen sense of pictorial composition and his technical knowledge 
of photography he readily shared with all who approached him for advice. 
Those of his friends who may possess his pictures will cherish them and 
his memory for a long time. 

HAROLp I. ORNE 


Joseph William Andrew Hickson, 1873-1956, a distinguished cor- 
responding member of the Club, is well known for his climbing in the 
Canadian mountains. He was born in Montreal, the son of Sir Joseph 
Hickson, sometime president of the Grand Trunk Railway. After gradu- 
ating from McGill University in 1893, where he won the gold medal in 
mental and moral philosophy, he studied at Freiburg, Berlin and Halle, 
obtaining a master’s degree in 1897 and a doctor’s degree in 1900. He re- 
turned to McGill, where he taught psychology and philosophy and in 
1909 was appointed professor of metaphysics and logic. In 1924 he re- 
tired from teaching and took a more active part in various charities and 
the artistic life of Montreal, serving the Art Association of Montreal in 
an executive capacity and acting as honorary president of the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Dr. Hickson’s climbing career started in the Alps in 1900, and he 
climbed there also in 1911, 1914, 1922 and 1927. He is, however, much 
better known for his ascents in the Canadian Rockies and the Selkirks, 
where between 1905 and 1990, his last season in the mountains, he made 
many new climbs and first ascents, a large number of them in then un- 
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frequented or unknown regions. His first ascents of Pinnacle Mountain 
in 1909 and of the southeast tower of Castle Mountain by the east face 
in 1926 are pertiaps best appreciated by the casual traveler in the 
Canadian Rockies, but his activities in the British and French Military 
groups explored arailnot often followed. 

Dr. Hickson jointed the Alpine Club of Canada in 1908, only two years 
after its founding, served as president in 1924-25, and was elected an 
honorary member in 1954. He edited the Canadian Alpine Journal in 
1928-29 and represented the Alpine Club of Canada at the fiftieth anni- 
versary dinner of our Club in 1926, as well as contributing an historical 
article on Canadian climbing to AppaLacuia for its fiftieth anniversary 
number. He joined the American Alpine Club in 1910 and the Alpine 
Club in 1922. He contributed papers to the journals of all these organiza- 
tions, many of them on his own climbs, which included twenty-eight first 
ascents in the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks. He was a fine talker, with 
a keen and incisive mind. His observations were penetrating and his dry 
humor made him a most interesting companion. Fittingly enough, a peak 
in the Coast Range of Canada has been named for him. 


KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


Emil Huber, 1865-1939. Emil Huber was born near Ziirich the day 
after the first ascent of the Matterhorn, July 15, 1865. His death during 
the exciting events leading up to World War II in 1939 may have passed 
unnoticed here at that time, but we should be remiss indeed if we did not 
bring to the attention of our members the career of one of our distin- 
guished corresponding members. 

He graduated, first in his class, from Zirich Polytechnic Institute in 
1888, after only two years and entered his father’s machine tool works in 
Oerlikon. In 1890 he came to America to study methods. For a consider- 
able period he worked for the Westinghouse Electric Company in Phila- 
delphia and then with Edison. From these associations he obtained his 
leaning toward electrical engineering, which enabled him to assume the 
position of managing director of Brown Boveri and manager of its elec- 
trical division. Later he became permanent technical advisor of the Swiss 
Federal Railways and chief engineer for the electrification of the Swiss 
railways system. For this he was awarded a doctorate, honoris causa, by 
the University of Ziirich. 

During his studies at Ziirich he was an active climber, and also was 
interested in geology, studying under Albert Heim. He made detailed 
explorations of the Alps of Glarus and Uri in his native Switzerland both 
then and afterwards. One of the highlights of his climbing career, and one 
for which he is best remembered here, is his visit to the Selkirks in 1890, 
only five years after the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
region was relatively unexplored, but Huber and Sulzer, a fellow Swiss 
and his traveling companion, had the benefit of the Rev. W. S. Green’s 
trip of six years before and of his book, which had just been published. 
From Glacier House (later abandoned by the railroad following the com- 
pletion of the Connaught Tunnel and the consequent straightening of 
the track), Huber and Sulzer made the first ascents of Eagle Peak and 
Mt. Sir Donald. Following this, Huber with Harold W. Topham of the 
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Alpine Club explored the Beaver Valley, the Grand Glacier, the Deville 
Névé, Glacier Circle, Asulkan Pass, and the Illecillewaet Glacier, and 
made the first ascents of Sugarloaf and Mt. Purity. 

Emil Huber carried with him on this tour his cherished 5 X 7 camera 
and its concomitant heavy load of plates and brought back fine pictures 
with which he lectured on his experiences before the Club on April go, 
1891. He continued his climbing and photographic activity in Switzer- 
land, usually guideless, until 1910, when his other activities consumed 
more of his time. Mt. Huber, between Mt. Victoria and Lake O’Hara in 
the Canadian Rockies, was named for Emil Huber and recalls his exploits 
of sixty-seven years ago to the present-day visitor. 


KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


Richard Evelyn Byrd, 1888-1957. Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, who died in Boston on March 12, 1957, was born in Virginia on 
October 25, 1888. He was a direct descendant of William Byrd, who came 
to Virginia from England in 1674, and on his mother’s side was descended 
from Lord Delaware. 

He received the B.S. degree and an ensign’s commission in 1912 from 
the U. S. Naval Academy. He served his country in Mexico in 1914, in 
World War I, and in World War IIL. 

Five Antarctic expeditions took place under his leadership. The First 
Byrd Expedition, 1928-30, and the Second Byrd Expedition, 1933-35, were 
organized, outfitted, staffed and led by Byrd. He was also the leader of the 
U. S. Antarctic Service Expedition, 1939-40, the U. S. Navy Expedition 
Operation Highjump, 1946, and the U. S. Expedition Operation Deep- 
freeze, 1955-56, which were all government-sponsored. 

On May g, 1926, he made the first flight over the North Pole. On June 
29-July 1, 1927, he made a trans-Atlantic flight from New York to France. 
On November 29, 1929, he made the first flight over the South Pole. 

These epoch-making flights and his five-month solitary vigil, scores of 
miles south of Little America, during which he almost lost his life due to 
carbon monoxide poisoning, stirred the imaginations of his countrymen 
and of adventurous men all over the world. 

His great contribution, however, was the opening up of the Antarctic 
continent for American explorers and scientists. His books Skyward, Little 
America, Discovery, Exploring with Byrd, and Alone have all been 
widely read. They have taken their place on the shelves of Antarctic litera- 
ture along with Scott’s Voyage of the Discovery and Scott’s Last Expedi- 
tion, Shackleton’s The Heart of the Antarctic, and Mawson’s The Home 
of the Blizzard. 

He was an honorary member of the Appalachian Mountain Club and 
of many other organizations. He had received eighteen honorary degrees 
from colleges and universities and over one hundred medals and decora- 
tions from geographical societies and governments. 

At the time of his death he was in charge of the preparations for the 
participation of the United States in the Antarctic program of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, 1957-58. 

Robert L. NicHots 


-. VARIOUS NOTES 


Members and friends of the Club are urged to contribute items and 
pictures along the lines of the Club’s interests suitable for inclusion under 
this heading: Matérial for the December issue should be received by Sep- 
tember 1. All copy should be typewritten, double-spaced, with wide 
margins on the top and sides. 


ALPINA 


On Mt. McKinley, in addition to the British party mentioned in our 
last issue (December, 1956, 240), there were three other parties active 
last summer. A group under the leadership of Keith Hart tried the north 
ridge of the mountain, to make a direct route to the north summit. They 
ascended the Muldrow Glacier to Gunsight Pass, where they received an 
air-drop. They occupied three camps on the north ridge, at 12,000, 
13,000, and 15,000 feet, the last being at the top of the Tangier Spur. 
Here a storm hit them when they tried to cross a knife-edge ridge to the 
Wickersham Glacier. The snow conditions were bad and as their food 
supply was running low they returned. 

Two other parties were in the area south of the mountain, checking 
on the claims of Dr. Cook to have ascended it in 1906. One party, under 
the leadership of Walter Gonnason, landed by plane at 5500 feet on the 
Ruth Glacier and tried to climb the east ridge. They established three 
camps, the last one at 11,400 feet, but were forced to retreat from here 
by bad cornices above. Another party, under the leadership of our hon- 
orary member, H. Bradford Washburn, Jr., was in the same Ruth Gla- 
cier area at the same time. They were able to duplicate on the ground 
all the photographs taken by Dr. Cook on his 1906 trip and to establish 
quite conclusively that the high point reached, a picture of which was 
published as the summit of Mt. McKinley, was a minor pinnacle of 
about 7000 feet on the edge of the Ruth Glacier. 

In the St. Elias region of Alaska a large party of twenty-five, under 
the leadership of Alfred Baxter of the Sierra Club and under the 
auspices of that organization, spent three weeks. The party flew in toa 
lake one-half mile south of the lateral moraine of the Klutlan Glacier, 
and an air-drop was made near the northwest ridge of Mt. Wood. The 
party divided into three groups. One of these attempted the unclimbed 
northwest ridge of Mt. Wood but were driven back from their camp at 
13,500 feet by three feet of fresh snow. Another group ascended the 
Brabizon Glacier to try for a first ascent of Mt. Craig, 13,250 feet. They 
reached the base of the mountain, but two days later the same snow- 
storm that defeated the Mt. Wood party hit them and they were forced 
to return. Another group stayed in the vicinity of the base camp and 
ascended several 10,000-foot peaks on the divide between the Wood 
Glacier and the Wolf Creek Glacier. 

In the Coast Range of British Columbia, one group of six ap- 
proached Mt. Waddington from Knight Inlet up the Franklin Glacier. 
They had the benefit of an air-drop at Glacier Island. They tried to 
climb the south face of the high tower but did not have enough pitons 
for such a large party. Accordingly they turned back and on August 4 
climbed the lower northwest peak of Mt. Waddington. 
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In the Howson Range of north-central British Columbia, a party 
under Rex Gibson did some exploration. They flew in by plane from 
Lake Else near Terrace, B. C., to Bernice Lake. In twelve days they 
made two first ascents, traversed two unexplored glaciers and recon- 
noitered the north ridge of the main Howson Peak, but were deprived 
of complete ascent by a five-day spell of bad weather. They traversed the 
Broad Glacier to the North Col of Howson and reached an altitude of 
8500 feet on the north ridge but found that the rest would not go. The 
next day they made the first ascent of Delta Peak. 

In the Selkirk Range, in addition to the climbing recorded in our 
last issue (December, 1956, 218-224), there was a first ascent of Escarp- 
ment Peak by Sterling Hendricks, Donald Hubbard and Alvin Peterson. 
Although this party had planned an extensive trip they were forced to 
return early because an avalanche had covered one of their air-drops. 

In the Purcell Range, Hans Kraus and John Rupley made some spec- 
tacular new routes, which involved extensive sixth-class climbing, on 
Snowpatch and Pigeon in the Bugaboo Group. This same party also 
made an ascent of Liberty Bell in the northern Cascades of Washington 
by the north face, a route which involved very difficult climbing. 

The volcano Izalco in Salvador was climbed last fall during a period 
of active eruptions. A six-man team composed of Haroum Tazieff, a 
French volcanologist, two other Frenchmen, a Swiss, and two native 
porters, after watching the peak for several days from Cerro Verde, 
where a new tourist hotel is being built, started shortly after some heavy 
eruptions about midnight, November 22, 1956. They ascended the north- 
east side of the cone, the part least affected by bombardments of rock 
and ashes and by lava flows, and reached the edge of the crater in about 
an‘hour. The heat was intense, but during their twenty-minute stay they 
ascertained that the crater was approximately 150 by 75 yards, with three 
internal openings about 15 yards deep and 5 to 15 yards in diameter 
from which the hot gases and lava were coming. They arrived back in 
time to be clear of the extremely heavy eruptions which occurred around 
2.30 p.m. 

KENNETH A, HENDERSON 


Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in Colombia. A British expedition 
led by A. B. Cunningham, starting at the end of December, 1956, made 
four climbs, two of them first ascents (one of a peak estimated to be 
17,500 feet high), in the hitherto unexplored eastern ranges of the Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta. They reported that the only existing map of 
the area, charted from an American aerial survey, was proved wrong in 
many respects and that a new map is to be prepared. 


A.A.C. Ojos del Salado Expedition. Two years ago I had never 
heard of the Ojos del Salado, America’s second highest peak, which soars 
above the frontier between northern Chile and Argentina. In February, 
1955, I read in the newspapers that an Argentine expedition had 
climbed this mountain and discovered it to be the highest mountain in 
the western hemisphere. As one of the editors of the American Alpine 
Journal, I investigated and found that the Argentines had actually 
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climbed another very high mountain about six miles south of the Ojos 
del Salado. Their aneroid barometer indicated that the Ojos, which they 
could clearly s€é.was higher than the mountain on which they stood, 
might well top Aconcagua. While I was gathering these details, news 
came of the peak’s second ascent on February 2, 1956, by the Austrian 
Mathias Rebitsch (the first ascent had been made in 1937 by two Polish 
climbers) and of the third ascent, three days later, by a Chilean party. 
The Chileans declared that it was 23,241 feet high. When I finally dis- 
covered that they based their claim on an aneroid barometer reading, 
a method which may give an error of hundreds of feet, it became appar- 
ent that as yet no one knew whether or not the Ojos del Salado had dis- 
placed Aconcagua as the highest point in the Americas. It was then—in 
May, 1956—that the American Alpine Club Ojos del Salado Expedition 
was hastily organized to settle the question once and for all. 

The members of our expedition met in Chile in July. Bob and Gail 
Bates, John Wylde, Peter Weaver, our chief surveyor, my wife Ann and 
I were the Americans. The Chilean government generously provided 
Captain René Gajardo, who had led the Chilean expedition in Febru- 
ary, a survey team and two 214-ton army trucks. We had scanty and con- 
tradictory information about midwinter weather in this part of the 
Andean Cordillera, which rises above the Puna de Atacama, the world’s 
driest desert. It varied 4rom reports of crippling blizzards to those of 
no snow above 15,000 feet. It took four laborious days to drive the 150 
miles from the mining town of Potrerillos to the foot of the Ojos del 
Salado. A fall of three or four inches of snow slowed the progress of our 
truck on the pampas of loose volcanic gravel and even more on several 
15,000-foot passes where it drifted deeply. Optimistic feelings on reach- 
ing our base were brought to an abrupt end when the cold clear air was 
suddenly whipped by the fury of a gale that soon reached hurricane 
force. We beat a retreat, which we considered temporary, driving 
twenty miles in twenty hours into ferocious winds and —20° tempera- 
tures. Our Chilean companions refused to consider returning to the 
mountain, however, and we were forced to travel the 700 miles south to 
Santiago rather than to be left to fend for ourselves on foot. 

A feverish week in the Chilean capital put us back in the field again. 
Thanks to the Chilean Federacién de Andinismo and the Willys Agency, 
an abbreviated party of Peter Weaver, my wife Ann and I, strengthened 
by Chile’s foremost mountaineer, Roberto Busquets, returned north 
with jeep and trailer. For three weeks we surveyed from sunrise to sun- 
set. The jeep carried us to many of our triangulation stations but not to 
all. We had to do much of the survey on foot. To reconnoiter or to 
occupy stations, we made the first ascents of several mountains which 
rise to over 16,000 feet. Only on two days did insignificant snowstorms 
stop our work, although wind, cold, sandstorms and drifted snow often 
slowed us down. Our final results show that the Ojos del Salado is 244 
feet lower than 22,834-foot Aconcagua and that it rises to 22,590 feet. 

ADAMS CARTER 


The Antarctic bases for the International Geophysical Year 1957-8 
have been completed with minor changes from plans and the construc- 
tion personnel have returned. Scientific teams and maintenance per- 
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sonnel have been left behind for the winter, to carry on observations. 
The U.S. Navy constructed six bases, including one at the South Pole. 
These, which are now completely manned, are located at McMurdo 
Sound in Victoria Land, Little America V on the Ross Sea, Byrd Sta- 
tion in Marie Byrd Land, Bahia Chica on the Weddell Sea, Wilkes Sta- 
tion at Vincennes Bay on the Budd Coast, and the South Pole. 

KENNETH A, HENDERSON 


The Prince Charles Mountains in the Antarctic, southeast from 
Mawson on the coast, have been explored by the leader, William Bew- 
sher, and four other men of the Australian Antarctic expedition. From 
Mawson they traveled 250 miles by snow tractor to a depot established 
by plane. Fifteen miles beyond this depot crevasses prevented the snow 
tractors from going farther. From,there, three separate journeys by dog 
sledge enabled the party to visit hitherto unexplored ranges and bring 
back important geological, glaciological and survey observations. On the 
return journey a snow tractor twice fell into a crevasse and had to be 
hauled out with block and tackle. 


Mt. Harmsworth, on the Antarctic continent, was ascended this win- 
ter by three members of the New Zealand Antarctic expedition, which 
is under the leadership of Sir Edmund Hillary. This peak, about 10,500 
feet high, is the highest mountain yet climbed on the continent itself, 
although on Ross Island, Mt. Erebus (13,350 ft.) was ascended by mem- 
bers of Shackleton’s and Scott’s expeditions. 


A Close-Up of the Oxford Expedition to Greenland, 1956. My sis- 
ter Denise and I had a wonderful time on the expedition to West Green- 
land. It was not so cold as we had expected—there were lots of different 
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species of mosquito in Evighedsfjord, and a great many flowers. One of 
the National Geographic issues (October 1951, p- 476-7) includes a 
photograph showing where we pitched our second camp, and our base 
camp is only just out of the picture. Higher up we used skis: the area 
would make a wonderful winter sports resort, if there were a way of 
getting people out there quickly and cheaply. We found skiing the 
safest and swiftest method of moving around at our top camp, which was 
on the edge of a. vast ice-basin. The crevasses were frequently covered 


EFFECT OF ABLATION 
(Where the ice is protected from the sun, it melts less rapidly) 


by bridges of soft snow—in fact, on one occasion our leader took off his 
skis in the middle of an undetected bridge and was saved from disap- 
pearing into the depths only by his surveying table, which happened to 
jam above him, while he held on to its legs! 

We achieved most of our aims, which involved climbing Mt. Atter 
(7300 ft.), collecting rock specimens from the vicinity, digging a pit 22 
feet deep and measuring the ice densities of cores taken at varying levels, 
surveying the land between our second and top camps, taking various 
temperature readings, etc., photographing as much as possible, and visit- 
ing the Sukkertoppen ice-cap. This last was done only by Denise and 
myself, while looking for the others, who had set off on a ten-day expedi- 
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tion. It is a frightening place, mile upon mile of gently undulating ice, 
completely covered by snow, and with very few rocky outcrops to break 
the monotony. There is a deathly silence, and when we tried yahooing to 
see if we could locate our fellow-expeditioners, our cries were blanketed 
in an extraordinary way. And up there it really was cold! We got up to 
the place at 7 in the evening, and had to come back down several ice- 
falls by flashlight, before skiing a few miles to our middle camp (there 
were three altogether). Skiing roped amongst crevasses by flashlight is 
not much fun, but both my sister and I agreed that this was the most 
memorable and exciting episode we experienced. Some of the crevasses 
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TossInG FLAPJACKS AT THE HIGH CAMP 


down which we peered could have swallowed villages; I was very much 
put out when, looking down one suspicious hole in the snow, I could 
not see any walls—none on the opposite side, and none beneath the 
edge on which | was standing! 

We had a tremendous supply of first-class tinned foods, which I missed 
greatly on returning to a rather muddled civilization. There were some 
troubles, but I found everything else eclipsed by the magnificent scenery 
and the solitude. We found the remains of a camp near one of our 
glacier dumps—it belonged to the '38 Oxford expedition—and one or 
two mooring ropes down at the fjord, where we set up our base camp. 
These added a note of depression to the area, as we imagined it; but on 
a cloudy day, with the water of the fjord blown up by the wind, and the 
glacier snout half-hidden two miles away so that the roar of falling ice 
was muffled, there was hardly any need for a historical background to 
provide atmosphere. 


IAN Morin 


The Alpine Tunnel War. The Mont Blanc highway tunnel now 
seems virtually assured, since the French National Assembly has recently 
voted to approve its construction. Italy ratified the agreement in 1954. 
The tunnel is to be a four-lane road, seven miles long, underneath Mont 
Blanc, connecting Chamonix and Courmayeur. This will provide a di- 
rect all-year route between Paris and Rome nearly one hundred miles 
shorter than the present route via the Riviera. 


Other alpine tunnel schemes are being proposed, notably one under 
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SNOUT OF THE TATERAT GLACIER 
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the Great St. Bernard Pass from Bourg St. Pierre in Switzerland to St. 
Rhémy in Italy, a-distance of slightly more than three miles. The Swiss 
Government has requested the Italian Government to open negotiations 
on this matter as soon’as possibfe. Another tunnel, leading to the pro- 
posed St. Bernard tunnel, has been suggested. This would go under the 
Gemmi Pass in Switzerland and provide a direct route for year-round 
travel between the cities of north and west Switzerland and those of 
northern Italy. 


Long-Distance Walking Routes in France (Sentiers de Grande Ran- 
donnée). La Montagne (October, 1956, p. 287) reports that 2116 kilo- 
meters (1300 miles) of long-distance walking routes have been marked, 
after eight years of work on this project. More than 500 of these miles 
are along the most important route, G. R. [Grande Randonnée] 5, an 
international path which runs from the Mediterranean to Holland. At 
the present time this route has been completed from the Céte d’Azur to 
Lake Geneva through the departments of Alpes Maritimes, Hautes- 
Alpes, Savoie and Haute-Savoie. In addition, considerable stretches have 
been completed in the Vosges and the Moselle. 


Forthcoming British Expeditions. Three expeditions will go to 
Nepal this summer: Charles Evans (honorary member of the A.M.C.), 
leader of last year’s successful Kangchenjunga expedition, will take a 
party to some of the unclimbed peaks of the Annapurna group; Major 
C. G. Wylie, a member of the 1953 successful Everest expedition, will 
lead an expedition to Macha Puchra (23,000 ft.) which, although of 
somewhat lower elevation than the Himalayan giants, promises great 
difficulty; and the Yorkshire Ramblers Club is sending an expedition, 
led by Captain Crosby Fox, to the Jugal Himal. 

The Manchester Himalayan expedition, led by Joseph Walmsley, will 
attempt the ascent of Masherbrum (25,660 ft.) in the Karakoram. This 
peak has been tried twice before. In 1938 a group led by James Waller 
reached more than 24,000 feet before being driven down by bad weather, 
and in 1953 a party of eight from New Zealand attained 23,200 feet be- 
fore being turned back by difficult snow conditions. 

Six members of the Sheffield University Geology Department will 
carry out studies on geology, glaciology and volcanology this summer on 
Kilimanjaro (19,340 ft.) in Africa. 


Regulations to be imposed by Nepal on mountaineering expeditions 
to that country are under discussion. Some of those thus far reported in 
newspapers concern the sponsorship of the expedition, personal his- 
tories of each member, examination of pictures before leaving the 
country, insurance for porters and liaison officers, and the payment of a 
tax of varying amount depending on the elevation of the mountain 
attempted. For any one of the eight highest peaks in Nepal (Everest, 
Kangchenjunga, Lhotse, Makalu, Dhaulagiri, Cho-Oyu, Manaslu, Anna- 
purna), above 26,000 feet, the fee would be 3000 rupees, or $630; for 
those from 25,000 to 26,000 feet, $420; for those below 25,000 feet, $210. 
Scientific expeditions would be charged $210 if consisting of four or 
more members, $105 if smaller. 
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An American expedition to discover the abominable snowman, or 
yeti, is headed for Nepal this spring. A Texas oilman, Tom Slick, is 
planning to spend some three months in the wilds of Nepal in an 
attempt to find this elusive creature. Professor Carleton Coon, anthro- 
pologist formerly at Harvard, more lately at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and now in India, is serving as technical advisor of the ex- 
pedition, which will be accompanied by R. N. Rahul, an Indian explorer 
and mountaineer, who has recently been studying in this country. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


Sino-Russian Ascent of Mustagh Ata (Pamirs). From China Re- 
constructs, a monthly magazine published in Peking in English, under 
the chairmanship of Mme. Sun Yat-Sen, and intended for foreign dis- 
tribution, we take the following, account of what was technically the 
first ascent of this peak in southwest Sinkiang, near the Soviet border. 
(Altitude here stated to be 24,757 feet; according to the Survey of India, 
24,388.) In 1947 Shipton and Tilman, with a single porter, had nearly 
reached the top in a three-day climb using only two high camps; accord- 
ing to them the mountain, although laborious, is lacking in technical 
difficulty.1 The climb here reported was a mass enterprise requiring an 
entire month; very heavy going seems to have been made of it all. The 
account, however, is of great interest as showing the manner in which 
mountain climbing is practised in the communist countries and the 
place it occupies in their cultural programs. The story is written by 
Shih Chan-Chun, one of the Chinese members of the joint expedition. 
We have omitted some sentences and paragraphs. 

“Our adventure began last year [1955?], when the Soviet trade unions 
proposed to the All-China Federation of Trade Unions that they should 
sponsor a joint attempt on the hitherto-unconquered Mustagh Ata. 
Chinese unions, like those of the U.S.S.R., do a great deal in organizing 
and promoting workers’ sports activities, but mountaineering had not 
hitherto figured on our list. We encountered many difficulties in the 
preparatory work, for we had no experienced climbers, and we knew 
that Mustagh Ata had defeated two world-famed ones—Sven Hedin of 
Sweden in 1894, and the British climber Eric Shipton, who got to 
something under 2,000 feet of the summit in 1947.2 

‘Nevertheless, we found it easy to get volunteers in various factories 
and other enterprises. After five months’ preliminary work on Chinese 
hills, our selected group of men finally reached the Caucasus and started 
to train with the Soviet climbers on the 20,997-foot Mount Elbrus.3 We 
found them brimming with confidence and encouragement. This gave 
us fresh heart. 

“Our training around Elbrus—a favorite resort for Soviet mountain- 
eers—was rigorous. This was our first experience of rock, snow, ice and 


* Mountains of Tartary, by Eric Shipton (London, Hodder & Stoughton, no 
date), Chap. VII. 

*Shipton asserts, with confidence, that “we can have been only a very few 
feet below [the highest point]”. (Mountains of Tartary, 116.) As for Sven Hedin, 
ne. hed attempted the mountain with no proper equipment, not even a ropel 
(Ibid., 108.) 


* According to Freshfield, 18,470 ft.; Merzbacher, 18,468 ft.; the latest Soviet 
atlas, 18,476 ft. 
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other hazards requiring real mountaineering skill. Only two of the 
Chinese group had_ever climbed higher than 20,000 feet before. The 
rest were novices, coming from_all sorts of trades and professions—a 
forestry worker, a’ works fireman, a railwayman, an office worker. . . . 
Victory over a mountain is a collective thing in which each man’s 
bravery and will to succeed has its part. But we owe a great deal to the 
help, encouragement and leadership of the Soviet worker-climbers, par- 
ticularly E. A. Beletsky, who headed our joint team. He is a 49-year-old 
lathe operator who has scaled more peaks in the Soviet Pamirs than any 
other mountaineer. 

“On June go, aeroplane, train and finally truck brought us from our 
training base to the Sino-Soviet border. Our eight tons of food and 
equipment were carried by camel-train to our base camp, where we 
arrived on July 5. This was at 13,320 feet. . . . An-additional six tons 
of food arrived at our supply base from inside China. This included 
fodder for the pack-animals which were to carry our equipment up the 
lower slopes. Most of our gear—ice-axes, waterproof and woollen cloth- 
ing, boots, snow-goggles, tents, radio, medical and other supplies was 
provided by the Soviet trade unions. . . . In planning our route, we 
made use of excellent aerial photographs. . . . Very useful too were the 
accounts published by the Swedish and British climbers. We chose the 
same route both of them had taken—between the two glaciers on the 
western side, where the slope is the easist to negotiate. 

“After a short rest, we proceeded to set up camps on the mountain 
itself. It took four days to establish the first three—at 14,764 ft., 18,044 
ft. and 20,341 ft. respectively. Then, when we had had another spell of 
rest, we set up Camp No. 4 at 22,309 ft. Each climber spent one or more 
nights at these camps, to get accustomed to the conditions. We discussed 
our experiences, checked up on health and physical fitness, decided 
which men should climb together, and worked out the detailed plans 
for the final assault. All of us were cheered at this time by the stream of 
letters, telegrams and radio messages that reached us from trade unions, 
workers’ sports associations, factories, mines and offices all over China, 
wishing us success. 

“On July 26 we began our attack on the peak. The first two days 
were not difficult, for the lower part of the approach is fairly gradual. 
On this stretch our packs and equipment were mainly carried by yaks, 
driven by cheerful Khirgiz herdsmen. By the end of the second day we 
had reached Camp 1. Here the yaks were sent back, for they could not 
stand the altitude... . 

“The next day, July 28, we were to cross the most difficult part of the 
mountain, the sleet [?] area between 18,044 and 20,341 feet. Thirty-one 
men made up the team for the final assault. I climbed in a group of four 
led by A. V. Sevostyanov, a tall 28-year-old Soviet engineer whom every- 
one called Tolya. . . . Although we had covered this part of the route 
twice before, the going was hard. There were many cracks in the ice 
which were hidden by layers of snow and sleet. Now linked together on 
the nylon rope, we had to cross slippery ledges only a foot wide and 
scramble up steep faces of 45 degrees and over. We began to feel the 
altitude. Our packs, weighing from 55 to 66 Ib., became leaden. Pulses 
quickened. We felt dizzy and weak. Noses began to bleed and some of 
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our men began to feel nausea. By the end of the day my own world had 
narrowed to the bare effort of lifting one foot and then another. It was 
costing me all my will-power to keep going. . . . 

“The next day, July 29, we fitted crampons onto our boots, as we 
were now in the loose snow area. From now on our main difficulties 
were the fatigue of wading through knee-deep snow, resisting the in- 
tense cold, and the thinness of the air. . . . By the fifth morning, July 
30, I had begun to hate the very sound of the words ‘Get up!’, whether 
spoken in Chinese or Russian. It was agony to drag oneself out of the 
warmth and start packing. . . . Scarcely one of us had slept well, and 
the very sight of food was nauseating. Dr. Potapov was suffering from 
mountain sickness himself, but he handed out our vitamin pills as usual, 
and when he saw we could not eat he produced some apples from his 
pack, gave them a rub to make. them shine, and handed them to us 
with a twinkle in his eye. By this time I could not even stomach apples, 
and got through the day by chewing some scraps of ginseng, the famous 
Chinese tonic root which was one of the native medicines we had 
brought with us. The other Chinese comrades could not eat either. The 
Soviet climbers, more accustomed to high altitudes, managed to con- 
sume some chocolate and biscuits. 

“The fifth night taxed our spirits to the utmost. We panted for 
breath even as we lay in our sacks, and tried in vain to keep warm as 
the temperature dropped to go below zero (centigrade). Hardly anyone 
slept, though some of us had taken pills to help us. But on the morning 
of July 31 we rose with excitement in our hearts, for we were only 
1,135 feet from the summit and today we could leave our heavy packs 
behind. 

“Wind blew over the top of the mountain, hurling the stinging snow 
right into our faces. We had to keep our heads averted. I have never in 
my life experienced such intense cold. A deadly numbness kept over- 
taking me, and some of our men told me later that they virtually lost 
consciousness for seconds at a time. Up and up we plodded, stopping 
to pant for breath after every third or fourth step, and as we crept up 
each successive ridge I told myself it must be the last. It took our group 
half an hour to make the final 164 feet... . 

“By two o'clock in the afternoon, five hours after the start, every 
member of the party had reached the top. We had made mountaineer- 
ing history. Never before had such a large group—thirty-one men all 
told—set foot together on an unexplored peak. . . . There was not a 
single injured limb, not a single case of frostbite. 

“The Chinese and Soviet flags, symbol of the brotherhood between 
our two countries, were set together on the summit... . Stopping at 
Camp 5 only to gather up our equipment, we descended rapidly to Camp 
3, for it would have been impossible to spend a second night at such an 
altitude. . . . By August 1 we were back at Camp 1... . 

“All the way back to Peking crowds of people gathered to welcome 
us at every place we stopped. We were surprised, for we had not realized 
that the whole nation had been listening to reports of our climb with 
breathless interest. . . . Mountaineering is now on the list of sports to 
be promoted in our country.” 
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Kibby Mountain-(Franklin County, Maine, T1-R7. U.S.G.S. Spencer 
and Chain Lakes“quadrangles). An unusual aspect of Kibby Mountain 
is its inaccessibility. Of all the mountains in Maine with fire-lookout 
towers, Kibby was unquestionably one of the most difficult to reach 
prior to the spring’6f 1956. Not that it is situated in an especially remote 
section although, for that matter, the area north of Eustis which Kibby 
overlooks is rightfully reputed to be as wild and uninhabited a moun- 
tainous region as any part of the Maine wilderness. The location of 
Kibby is such that it was completely isolated from passable roads until, 
in 1956, a trail to the mountain was opened from a recently-started 
logging operation at the junction of the brooks which combine as the 
headwaters of Spencer Stream. 

The mileage from this logging camp to the watchman’s cabin on the 
mountain is about the same as that from the end of the jeep road on 
Kibby Stream. The difference is that both the logging camp road and 
the trail are now passable whereas, before, the road along Kibby Stream 
was so bad and the trail so wet and boggy that this approach was little 
preferred to the older route of coming in via Skinner Station on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway line from Jackman to Megantic, and then up 
Moose River. The latter was about as circuitous and uncertain a trip 
for toting supplies as canbe imagined. 

The new route is over some seventeen miles of good gravel logging 
road from Route 27 a little north of Eustis, followed by five miles of 
rugged, up-and-down trail with a goodly portion of rough footing and 
steep ascent—no cinch for back-packing a larder of groceries. 

For those who take pleasure in getting ’way back into unfrequented 
forest lands and up on the high places of Maine’s wild country no dif- 
ficulty in reaching Kibby in the near future is anticipated, since the 
logging operation is scheduled to be a five-year job. 

The only evidence of man seen from Kibby lookout tower is a glimpse 
of Stratton at the end of Flagstaff Lake almost twenty miles away, and 
the indistinct church steeples in the French settlements of the rolling 
country far north across the border beyond Moose Mountain. Every- 
where else is unbroken forest. Even the number of ponds is strikingly 
few for a Maine mountain view. 

The peculiar contour of the Kibby Mountain range is another un- 
usual feature. The range forms the complete circumference of an elon- 
gated circle except for an arc of perhaps 45 degrees on the S.E. From a 
knob near Douglas Pond on the S.E. the crest runs for seven or eight 
miles, curving clockwise to the N.W., N.E., and S.E. over Kibby itself 
to Spencer Bale, and undulating from sags of 2700 feet to highs of 3000 
feet or more. The bowl formed by this interesting geological structure is 
drained by numerous brooks which drop down to a large wet area, 
Spencer Bog, from which flows the West Branch of Spencer Stream. The 
outer slope of the mountain drains west and south to the Middle Branch 
of Kibby Stream, and northwest and north to Moose River and thence 
to the St. Lawrence basin through the Chaudiére River. 

Kibby Mountain Trail. In Eustis Village at the Forest Service office 
secure permission from Duluth Wing, Chief Warden. Continue north 
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on Route 27, turning right at 1.4 miles onto the King and Bartlett road, 
where there is a sign, “Harry LaPointe’s Camp 18 miles.” At 6.2 miles 
pass through chain gate, where permission is required; at 10.7 miles 
pass “Kibby Kamp” sign on mail box; 11.0 miles, take left fork, follow- 
ing direction indicated by sign, “LaPointe’s Camp 9 miles”; 16.7 miles, 
cross twin cement bridges, turning sharp left at end of the second one; 
18.5, miles, reach LaPointe’s camp. Park car and telephone the mountain 
watchman from box on pole in clearing at left, in rear of scaler’s cabin. 


Dist. Elev. Time 
M. Ft. Hr. 


0.0 1830 0:00 Follow telephone line W., crossing Spencer 
Stream on beaver dam 

1.5 2780 0:45 Reach crest of N. shoulder of Spencer Bale 
Min. 

2.5 2500 1:10 Cross W. Br. Spencer Stream, passing 
through old clearing 

3.5 2600 1:35 Cross Moccasin Brook, which may be dry, 
and start steep ascent 

3.9 3430 1:55 Turn sharp L. on summit trail in sag be- 
tween summits 

4.2 3638 2:05 Reach summit 


The watchman’s cabin is at the foot of the steep west slope of the 
mountain, at 2324 ft., one mile below the summit trail junction. The 
main trail descends to it. 

FRANK H. and JEANNE M. Woop 


Connecticut Bushwhack. I had driven along Connecticut 8, as it runs 
northward from Thomaston to East Litchfield along the Naugatuck 
River, for over two years, and each time my eyes turned wonderingly 
up to the horizon of wooded ledges and bald peaks lying just to the west. 
What was up there? The views must be grand, but that was only sur- 
mise. One of these days I would . . . and so it went until wishful think- 
ing was transformed into action. 

The Thomaston quadrangle, U.S.G.S., showed most of the terrain. The 
point I picked out for my start was a scant seven miles north of Thomas- 
ton. I planned to climb straight to the top of the second ledge, from 
about 458 feet at the road to about 880 feet on the ridge. Thence, drift- 
ing northward, I would skirt the few isolated houses shown on the map 
and aim for a small brook where the contour lines indicated a ravine or 
gorge. By that time a trail lunch should be in order and, if there were 
snow on the ground, I could enjoy the companionship of a small fire. 

A little farther along a second brook flowed in. Then came an aban- 
doned lumber road, and beyond I should hit the trackless terrain skirt- 
ing the steep palisades which run northward along the Naugatuck 
River. After a couple of miles along that ridge there was an abrupt 
drop to the confluence of Jefferson Hill Brook and Spruce Brook, and 
then that pinnacle I had looked at so often and so longingly. All in all 
it seemed to cover about nine miles, ending in East Litchfield, not ten 
minutes’ drive from my front door. 

Just studying that Thomaston quadrangle was fun. Trying to trans- 
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late its lines into my worm’s-eye view of the ridge from Route 8 stimu- 
lated both my imagination and my curiosity. So I set out one bright, 
sunny, brisk and blowy Saturday morning after a fresh snowfall. 

“KEEP OUT” said a sign at thy point of entry, but as it didn’t say 
“POSITIVELY” it seemed expedient to ignore it. Within a few hundred 
steep yards I came onto a little plateau beyond which lay the even 
steeper rocky ledges. What a revealing record was spread before me in 
that fresh snow: fox, rabbit, partridge, squirrel, deer-foot mice! Once 
up and over that first palisade, I sloped upward to the 880-foot ridge, 
crossed a road, struck into the woods again, and bushwhacked north- 
ward until I found the little brook I had spotted on the map. Two huge 
sugar maples and a giant hemlock demanded recognition and appre- 
ciation. 

Sure enough, a short way on I found the anticipated gorge, studded 
with hemlock and laurel, the brook gurgling merrily away under its 
glistening mantle of ice. Never had a trail lunch tasted better. Hot 
tomato soup enriched with baby-food chopped liver, some honey for 
quick energy, some dates for dessert, and steaming tea to top it all off. I 
got a kick out of extinguishing my little fire by blanketing it with two- 
inch-thick ice slabs from the brook. 

The gorge improved, growing deeper and darker with hemlocks as I 
came to the confluence ef the little brooks. Then I crossed the last road 
and climbed up into the wooded slopes along the ridge just south of 
Jefferson Hill Brook and Spruce Brook. Serene white pines appeared, 
then maples and oaks, with a raccoon’s paradise of rocky ledges to the 
west. Suddenly came the steep drop to the two larger brooks, and a 
problem. A recent thaw had swollen the streams and thinned the ice. It 
took a bit of reconnoitering to find a crossing. 

Before me reared the steep side of the pinnacle I had ogled so often 
from the highway. It was now g o'clock; I had started at 10. So up that 
last steep pitch to about 850 feet, across a little laurel-filled swale to 
the edge of the rocky ledge, and I stood on “my” pinnacle. The view 
from Carter Dome, from Mt. Hight, from Mt. Washington—none of 
them ever looked better than this view. More grandiose, of course; more 
satisfying, no! This was my peak, my route, no paint blazes, no trail, 
just unspoiled nature. I reveled in my little aerie for awhile. Below me, 
the Naugatuck followed a serpentine course southward toward Thomas- 
ton; beyond was the highway I had traveled so often; to the north, the 
smoke plumes from factory chimneys marked Torrington. Across the 
river was Turtle Rock, where the natives had gathered to waich the 
first train crawl up over the new line many years ago; while only four 
miles to the west of me was Litchfield, where I live. It was with a feeling 
of conquest that I surveyed the countryside. 

The sun was dropping. It was too late to cover the remaining pin- 
nacles to the north. Instead, I slanted down toward the river and the 
railroad tracks. Here were more fern-covered caves and rock ledges, in- 
terestingly studded with garnets, some almost half an inch in diameter. 
Here, too, the fox had traveled, as had the squirrel and the rabbit. Re- 
vealing was the wing-sweep mark of the owl on the fresh snow, but no 
pieces of fur, no feathers. Maybe the victim had escaped, or was carried 
off whole to be enjoyed aloft. 
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Of course it wasn’t Mt. Everest, not even the Tetons. That’s just the 
point. We can enjoy “explorations” much closer at hand than we realize. 
Down here in Litchfield County—in fact, almost anywhere in north- 
western Connecticut or western Massachusetts, no doubt right in your 
home area, too—there are wild, woodland stretches that are inviting 
you to enjoy the feeling of escape, the sense of exploring, the satisfac- 
tion of discovering and traversing new terrain, unmarred by blue paint 


and trails. 
CHARLES S. KRUG 


SKIING 


The A.M.C. Ski Patrol has provided an official patrolman every 
weekend at Cardigan. This patrolman is responsible for ensuring the 
observance of safety precautions on the trails and slopes. 

A large sign has been provided at the beginning of the Alexandria 
Trail cautioning people against climbing alone and mentioning other 
safety precautions that should be observed when using the ski trail. 

The new fibre-glass rescue sleds have been completely equipped and 
placed in caches on the slope and on the trail. These rescue sleds are 
Army surplus and in many respects are far superior to regular tobog- 
gans, as they are in the form of a shallow boat-like carrier. 

At this writing we have had one broken bone and several other, 
minor, ski accidents. These have all been taken care of through the coop- 
eration of the Ski Patrol. 

The Patrol is always ready to help out on any mountain rescue, re- 
gardless of the time of year or location of the accident. It is hoped that 
Club members will notify the Ski Patrol whenever it can be of service, 
winter or summer. 

WALTER H. Puiturps, Patrol Leader 


The 1957 Junior Ski Championships, February 3, 1957. It was dis- 
couraging to have snow conditions reported as poor throughout the 
ski country on the weekend of the annual Junior A.M.C. Champion- 
ships. The tow-slope was bare but, true to its reputation, Cardigan 
provided excellent skiing on the Kimball Slalom, where the one or two 
inches of new snow made an excellent surface for the races. The weather 
was not too cold for the officials and, luckily, there was no wind, making 
voice communication possible between the starter, halfway up the slope, 
and the top and bottom of the course. 

The caliber of the racers this year was much higher than formerly 
and several familiar faces were among the thirty or more girls and boys 
who assembled on Sunday morning. It is encouraging to see how this 
event has caught on with the younger Club skiers, but perhaps it is a 
natural expression of the fact that children love to ski in competitions. 
As before, the dividing age between novice and advanced divisions was 
set at age thirteen. 

The novice course was about half the full length of the Kimball 
Slalom and consisted of a fairly easy slalom course with perhaps a dozen 
gates. There were eight girls and eight boys in this division and the 
results are as follows: 
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Girls Boys 
1. Serena Hayes-. - 1. Bobby Porter 
2. Jacquie” Webster _- r 2. Don McClellan 
2. Kathy Porter ~ tied 3. William Thompson 
2. Elizabeth Chadwick 


The advanced division ran a fairly difficult course which extended 
the full length of the Kimball Slalom. There were nine girls and five 
boys in this race, and the results follow. (Note the triple tie for first in 
the boys’ division.) 


Girls Boys 
1. Debby Davis 1. Donald Guy 
2. Debby Acton 1. George Hayes } tied 
3. Jane English 1. Winky. Davis 


Cardigan Standard Race-Tests. On January 20, the first running of 
the Cardigan standard race-tests was held on the Duke’s Slopes at Car- 
digan. We hope that these competitions will become a permanent part 
of the Ski Committee’s program in the future, especially in the light of 
their favorable reception on this first occasion. “Standard races,” which 
provided the pattern for these tests, are held in many ski resorts (such 
as Stowe, Mad River Glen, Cannon Mountain and Sun Valley) and 
there are many different types, but the idea is to enable the skier to 
test his ability on a standard course against a set time-limit. The courses 
and times remain constant from one year to the next. A skier bettering 
the time-limit receives an award of a pin or fabric patch which proclaims 
to all the world that he has passed the test. For these Cardigan standard 
tests, patches were secured for each of three classes and we hope that 
you will soon see them on the parkas of all well-dressed A.M.C. skiers, 
senior as well as junior. (Non-members are eligible, too.) 

The course for the third-class test was set on the old Duke’s Slope just 
to the east of the tow. It consists of a slalom course of nine gates, easy 
enough so that any skier who can snowplow should have little trouble 
in running the full length of the slope without stopping or falling. The 
basic idea of this test is to induce the novice skier to prove to himself 
that he can run the whole slope under control—in fact, if he stops or 
falls he is disqualified—and the time-limit of a minute and a half is lib- 
eral enough so that there is no real pressure. On this weekend ten skiers 
passed this test and some graduated to the second-class event. 

While the third-class test was being held, Don Allen set up a much 
harder course on the new slope on the west side of the tow. Carl 
Blanchard and several other adults ran the course in order to establish 
a time-limit, which was ultimately set at forty-five seconds. This was not 
a “no-fall, non-stop” test—in fact, there were several spills among the 
“hotshots”, especially at the first “inverted H” gate near the top and 
at the “hairpin” in the middle. Everyone liked Don’s course so much 
that it was hard to call a halt for lunch. The time-limit proved to be 
the hurdle, as it was intended to be, and several good intermediate 
skiers were disappointed to learn that they had failed this test. However, 
twelve skiers did pass and so can wear the red second-class patch on 
their chests. 
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For the future, the courses have been diagrammed and the plans are 
on file at the Lodge so that anyone can set up similar courses in fol- 
lowing years. There is a plentiful supply of patches at the Lodge (lor 
sale to successful racers at twenty-five cents each). Carl and the writer 
have not been able to set up a first-class course this winter. This should 
be a difficult test and perhaps it will be a run down the race-course of 
the Alexandria, in spite of the difficulties of communications and timing 
which such an event will entail. There has been a good deal of pressure 
from the younger skiers for such a race and this may be a way to satisfy 
them. Also, in the future, we are hoping for your participation in the 
Cardigan Standard Race-Tests. Those held this winter have been a great 
success and a lot of fun for children and adults alike. So, come up to 
Cardigan when next they are held, bring your children and those of 
your neighbors, and try to beat the time-limit. 

; Puiip A. DAvISs, JR. 


The National Ski Association training camp for the aspirants for 
the American team to the FIS races next year met in Aspen during the 
latter half of January and February. Snow conditions were superb, and 
full advantage was taken of the excellent trails on the Aspen Mountain. 

A new addition to the training camp this year was provided by a sys- 
tematic conditioning program at the newly completed Health Center. 
This program consisted of various exercises designed to strengthen not 
only the legs and back but also arms, neck, abdomen and shoulders. A 
minimum of one and one-half hours of strenuous exercise was provided 
each afternoon, alternately, for the eight boys and six girls enrolled in 
the training camp. The exercise program was followed by a sauna 
(Finnish hot-air bath) and cold plunge, both of which are designed to 
stimulate circulation. Judging by the enthusiasm with which this train- 
ing program was greeted by the participants, it did accomplish its aim. 

Although the Aspen Health Center is designed primarily to furnish 
conditioning and rehabilitation programs for business men, executives, 
and other leaders who may be tired and out-of-condition but not ill, 
nevertheless this type of program for competitors in athletic contests, 
which has been almost totally lacking in this country, is highly desirable 
if we are to excel in sports which require great physical strength and 
endurance. 


CuHar_LEs S. Houston 


The ski-racers participating in the training camp at Aspen organ- 
ized by the National Ski Association this past winter issued a group 
statement expressing their appreciation to the people of Aspen for mak- 
ing their stay there possible. And, addressing the other guests at the 
resort, they added: 


We hope that none of us will interfere with the activities of other 
skiers on the slopes. We are particularly conscious of lift-line pro- 
cedure. We will necessarily be skiing fast on occasion and at those 
times we will make an effort to stay clear of individuals and groups 


on the hill. .. . We wish to cooperate with Aspen people... 
and visiting skiers to the fullest. 


This considerate attitude was greatly appreciated. 
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IT WAS SNOWING IN AsPEN, Colorado, but the thermometer was pushing 
32° and the Eastern skier-was worried. “Do you think there is any danger 
of this turning t6 Tain?” he inquired, 

“Mister,” replied’ the'local inhabitant, “there’s three bad words we 
don’t use in this pagt of;the country. Sun Valley, Alta, and rain.” 


on™ 
- 


CANOEING 


Floating the Current River in Missouri. After five vacations of ca- 
noeing roaring Canadian rivers, my wife and I decided to try something 
easier this year. What we found in southeastern Missouri was perhaps 
the laziest canoe trip in the world, but a most enjoyable one, taken in 
perfect October weather through the interesting and beautiful Ozark 
country. And not the least charm of the trip was the unfailing courtesy 
and friendliness of the people we encountered in the region. 

Our first intention was to do the White River, which starts in Arkan- 
sas, flows part of its course in Missouri, and then goes back into its 
home state. But in this, the driest season of a succession of five dry years, 
the White and all other “float” streams in Arkansas and Missouri were 
too low for even our light Chestnut canoe. Except the Current River, 
which is fed by a number of large springs that maintain a nearly con- 
stant level in the river after the spring floods have subsided. As it was, 
we were able to do a strétch of the river equal to more than 100 road 
miles, from Akers to Doniphan, in nine days, and we might have started 
10 miles farther up at Cedar Grove and continued 25 miles farther down 
to Pocahontas in Arkansas. 

The outstanding features of the trip, which made it so easy and pleas- 
ant, were these. (1) Not a single portage in 100 miles. The current was 
fast and there were many rapids, but no serious ones; we stopped to look 
over only one and ran all the rest on sight. A couple of times on the 
upper part of the river we had to step out and walk the canoe down 
gravel bars, but otherwise there was always a place to get through, maybe 
with a few scrapes. (2) An abundance of good campsites, mostly on 
gravel bars. (The air mattresses took care of the stones.) (3) Plenty of 
firewood, driftwood left by the spring floods. (4) Drinking water cut of 
the river everywhere, or from springs. The water in the river is per- 
fectly clear, with the bottom visible up to 20 feet or more, and in the 
deeper spots it has a bluish-green shade like the waters around Key 
West. (5) Complete freedom from bugs. By October the chiggers and 
mosquitoes are all gone. 

The only disappointment of the trip was the fishing; we didn’t catch 
a single one. Neither did anyone else, as far as we could tell, and the 
natives all said that the fishing was very poor this fall. However, these 
rivers are noted for fishing, and we could see fish on the bottom; they 
just weren't biting. 

The section through which the Current River flows is notable for high 
limestone cliffs, caves and big springs. The cliffs are everywhere, first on 
one side and then on the other, usually with a gravel bar opposite. We 
explored one huge cave with our flashlights, but didn't have the nerve 
to go far into the narrow passages. Another cave was also a spring, into 
which we were able to paddle for a considerable distance. We learned 
later that the water in this cave is 80 feet deep. Blue Spring is another 
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large spring, so called because the rocks at the bottom, about 75 feet 
down, give it a deep blue color. Largest of all is Big Spring, which flows 
at the rate of 850 million gallons a day. The outflow of this spring makes 
a respectable river by itself. 

We feel that this is a trip many would enjoy. It is not too difficult 
for a novice, the camping is easy, with several places to obtain supplies 
on the way, and even the most eager beaver would succumb, as we did, 
to the warm October sun and the fast current, which made it a lazy, 
happy float-trip. 

WILLARD L. DAayTON 


CAVE EXPLORATION 
Field Trip of the Boston Chapter of the National Speleological 


Society. Whenever any of our skiing friends heard we were interested in 
caves, they always asked, “Have you been to Cave of the Winds on Mt. 
Mansfield?” Winter seemed a good time to go, as we could combine 
skiing and caving all in one trip. Some investigation showed that while 
many people visited the entrance of the cave, and went in for about 40 
feet, only four parties had ever reached the bottom. Several other caves 
in Vermont and the Adirondacks also awaited our investigation. There 
are few true limestone caves in New England; they are mostly of the 
crevice or boulder variety. Although these latter have no true limestone 
formations—stalactites, stalagmites, flowstone or rimstone pools,—in win- 
ter the ice simulates these forms, and the caves are profusely decorated 
with crystal-clear formations of ice which flash and sparkle in the light 
of the carbide lamps. 

Seven of us, five men and two women, arrived at the foot of Mt. Mans- 
field on January 26 and set up a camp not far from Bingham Falls. 
Three of the party had never camped out in the winter, and were fas- 
cinated by their first dinner. The temperature was down to 10°, it was 
snowing, and as fast as the pot heated on the bottom, it cooled off from 
the top. The gasoline Primus did not function well below freezing, and 
refused to burn at all below 15°, so all cooking was done on the kero- 
sene pump-type Primuses. Dinner was served on paper plates lining 
aluminum plates, which saved a lot of dishwashing when it was hard to 
heat water. 

The next morning was cold, and it was still trying to snow. Bingham 
Falls was beautiful in the snow, with sheets of ice cascading down the 
sides of the gorge, but not very helpful as a source of water, so we 
melted snow at breakfast. 

Due to the thaw of the previous week the only trails open for skiing 
on Mt. Mansfield were expert trails, so reluctantly we left our skis at 
the car. At the chair lift, the party received amused and questioning 
glances from the skiers as we boarded the lift, complete with packs, ropes 
and ice-axes. Cave of the Winds is at the far end of the ridge from the 
chair lift, a walk of about a mile and a quarter. The cave is 200 feet 
long and 60 feet deep, going down in three separate jumps. The first 60 
feet are easy for tourists in the summer, there being a ladder at the first 
drop, but since everything was now coated with ice, we were glad to 
have a safety rope. The drop below the jumping-off place was a 30-foot 
chimney, one side coated with ice, which was not nearly so difficult as it 
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appeared. But by the time two people had reached the bottom of the 
cave (we were the fifth party to accomplish this, and the first to do so in 
winter), two of the group were very cold, so four started back to the 
chair lift while three went on to tHe Chin, which is the true summit of 
Mansfield. : 

The weather was Geteriorating and the summit at 3.45 was in fog, but 
at the Summit Howse an hour later there was a beautiful sunset. After 
a pause at the Octagon we continued down the Toll Road. Being cavers, 
we each had two sources of light, so going down the mountain in the 
dark was no problem. 

On the following morning we made a trip to Smuggler’s Cave in 
Smuggler’s Notch. This cave is merely a boulder jumble, but since the 
ice simulates limestone-type formations it is probably more interesting 
in winter than in summer. The last mile and a half of the road is not 
plowed, and makes a nice ski run. 

Adirondack Stone Bridge and Caves, near Pottersville, New York, is 
a commercially developed area which was visited by permission of the 
owner, although closed in winter. Outstanding among many interesting 
sights was one spot where it was possible to get behind a frozen water- 
fall. As it passed through this sheet of ice the light was filtered until 
only a pale bluish glow illuminated the area behind. This most beauti- 
ful thing was something which no tourist would ever see. The caves 
were not explored very thoroughly, for although this was the warmest 
day of the trip, 28°, no one cared to swim through an icy stream. Roioli 
did explore one which was frozen, and Frank was torn between the de- 
sire to take a picture of Roioli falling through the ice while exploring a 
cave, and the fear that he would have to get wet to rescue her. The ice- 
axe and rope came in handy here too, where the cave entrances were 
frozen waterfalls. 

From Adirondack Loj as a base we then climbed Mt. Marcy, using 
snowshoes. As it is seven miles and 3000 vertical feet to the summit 
from Heart Lake, we were on the trail at 4.45 a.m. and it was growing 
dark when we returned at 5 p.m. The rest of the trip was spent visiting 
the Olympic Bobsled Run via the summit of Mt. Van Hoevenburg, and 
unsuccessfully visiting several other caves, whose entrances were closed 
by high water or ice. 

Ro1roLi SCHWEIKER and FRANCIS MAHER 


ACCIDENTS 


Plane Crash on Mt. Lafayette. On August 29, 1956, J. O. Ashley, 56, 
of Acushnet, Mass., was piloting his small three-passenger Stinson air- 
plane on a flight northward to his summer home in Jefferson, N. H. He 
had a young boy with him as passenger. 

The plane ran into dense fog in Franconia Notch, and when Mt. La- 
fayette suddenly appeared ahead the pilot first threw his ship into a 
complete circle and then decided to make a crash landing on what he 
thought was a small clearing on the side of the mountain. This proved 
to be a clump of birch trees, and here, about 150 yards off the Old 
Bridle Path, the plane came down at about 11 a.m. and ended by stand- 
ing on its nose. 
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Amazingly enough, the two occupants escaped unhurt except for a 
small cut on the boy’s face. They immediately left the plane, made their 
way down through the woods to the highway and, without reporting the 
accident, flagged a passing car, which took them on to Jefferson. 

The crash had been observed by two walkers on the trail, J. R. Poole 
of Summit, N. J., and his young son. They went at once to the spot, but 
found no sign of survivors, although specks of blood in the cockpit, 
probably from the boy’s facial cut, suggested that the plane had been 
occupied when it struck. Meanwhile campers at the Lafayette Place 
Campground, who had seen the plane and heard the sound of the 
crash, informed the Notch authorities and rescue operations were at 
once started. When the Pooles reported the mysterious disappearance of 
the occupants of the plane, these operations came to involve the search 
of a wide region, on the possibility that the occupants had bailed out 
before the crash. The work was carried on by employees of the Cannon 
Mountain Tramway and volunteers, under the direction of Manager 
William Norton and Assistant Manager Newton Avery of the Fran- 
conia Notch State Reservation, State Trooper Samuel Littlefield, and 
Conservation Officer Everett Barry. Short-wave radio communication 
was used between the searchers and the offices at the tramway. For 
more than two hours the activity continued, when word was received, 
in accidental fashion, that Ashley and the boy were safe. It seems that 
Ashley had first flagged another car and told his story, but had with- 
drawn his request for a ride on seeing that the car was already well filled. 
Out of curiosity at such a story, the driver of this car had then followed 
all the way to Jefferson the one which picked Ashley up; returning to 
the Notch and seeing what was in progress, he told what he knew. State 
Police then contacted Ashley in Jefferson, ordered his immediate return 
to-the Notch, and took hirn to task for not having reported the accident 
at once. His explanation was that he wished first to reassure his wife, 
in Jefferson, and planned to return to the Notch in the afternoon. State 
officials emphasize, however, that prompt and proper reports of such 
accidents by the persons concerned, if possible, are essential, as no un- 
usual happenings of this sort could occur in the White Mountains dur- 
ing the summer months without some camper or hiker noticing them. 
Although the mountains are considered a wilderness by many, actually 
they are well populated by those who love the outdoors. 

The plane has been left where it landed. It is reported to represent, 
with repairs, an investment of over $5,000. 

(Based on information supplied by Newton B. Avery, Assistant Man- 
ager of the Franconia Notch State Reservation, with the use of material 
from the Littleton Courier, issue of August 30, 1956.) 


In Huntington Ravine, February 28, 1957. Peter K. Luster (leader), 
Boyd N. Everett, Jr., and James Wheeler were climbing Damnation 
Gully.1 About 4 p.m. the sky clouded over and a few snow flurries oc- 
curred, Luster was halfway up what he thought was the final pitch of 


*“Damnation Gully” is a Harvard Mountaineering Club name for a gully 
between the central gully and the Nelson Crag gully. 
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the climb; upon reaching the top of the lead, however, he saw that the 
ice continued for some distance. About 5 p.m. the party left the gully 
and climbed diagonally’ up over the rocks to the north, reaching the 
base of the Alpiné Garden at 10 p‘m. by means of a snow gully. Owing 
to darkness and the severity of the weather, short leads and frequent 
belays were requir€d. Shouts of a search party in the Ravine were 
heard, but no communications could be exchanged. The party started 
down over gentle snow slopes to the northeast of the North Gully, mov- 
ing slowly and resting from time to time. During the night the tempera- 
ture on the summit fell to 5 degrees below zero (F.) and the wind 
velocity averaged 80 m.p.h.; the open slopes of the descent route of- 
fered no protection from the wind, which was from the east. Snow fell 
heavily until about 3 a.m. and the visibility was very poor. The party 
encountered waist-deep snow over small evergreens at about 1 a.m., 
which made walking quite difficult. At 2 a.m. Luster became exhausted, 
but was able to reach the floor of Huntington Ravine. At 3.20 a.m. 
Wheeler started back to the H.M.C. cabin for help, while Everett stayed 
with Luster, who was unable to move. Aid from the cabin arrived at 
6.15 a.m. and Luster was evacuated to the Fire Trail by a toboggan 
from the first-aid cache in Huntington Ravine. From there he was 
taken to Pinkham Notch Camp by weasel. He was treated for exhaus- 

tion and mild frostbite at the Memorial Hospital in North Conway. 
Comments: The party had been relying on reaching a known escape 
route down the rocks on the north side of Damnation Gully. Owing to 
weather and darkness, however, it did not seem wise to attempt the 
descent over steep rocks, necessary to reach this route. Instead, the 
slower but easier route described above was selected. Clearly the party 
should have turned back earlier than they did. Additional clothing, 
flashlights, and a compass would have been useful under these con- 

ditions. 

Peter K. Luster, Boyp N. EveERETT, JR., 

CAsPAR CRONK (member of rescue party), 

Harvard Mountaineering Club 


Joe Dodge comments: “I think this could have turned out much more 
tragically, if they hadn’t kept going practically all night. Moving, I think, 
was what saved them as soon as they got to a place where they could 
descend in the dark.” 


Ben Nevis in Scotland, which although only 4406 feet high appar- 
ently provides severe winter conditions like those in our own White 
Mountains, was the scene of an accident on Christmas Day. Four young 
men, 19 and 20, and a fifth who survived, camped in a tent at an eleva- 
tion of 2500 feet on Christmas Eve. From there the next day they 
climbed a gully, but by the time they reached the top it had become 
dark. Tired and suffering from cold and exposure, they dug a hole in 
the snow and spent the night out. Three froze to death and the fourth, 
apparently making an effort to descend, fell off a cliff and was killed. 
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Accident on Mont Blanc. Jean Vincendon (French) and Frangois 
Henry (Belgian), two young amateur climbers, set out from Chamonix 
on December 22 to spend Christmas Eve on the summit of Mont Blanc. 
They started up by the Brenva route on the east (Italian) face, a more 
difficult approach than the ordinary one on the French side but in 
winter somewhat safer. Towards the end of December, when the sun 
never hits the north side of Mont Blanc, immense quantities of light, 
unconsolidated powder snow accumulate, not only making walking on 
foot or skis almost impossible, but also presenting tremendous avalanche 
danger. 

As Vincendon and Henry approached the start of the Brenva route 
they fell in with two Italian climbers of considerably more experience, 
Walter Bonatti (guide) and Silvano Gheser, who were planning to at- 
tempt the very arduous Pear route, which has never been climbed in 
winter. When they reached the Brenva route the two parties separated, 
the Italians continuing on around the mountain towards the Pear. On 
arrival there, however, they found conditions so bad as to make any at- 
tempt by that route out of the question, and returned, by a diagonally 
ascending traverse, to the Brenva. Since their route had been so much 
longer than that of the others, they assumed the other party to be ahead. 
It was only on the following morning, after a bivouac, that they dis- 
covered the others still below and having hard going. The Italians 
waited for them, and tied on all together, in a rope of four, with 
Bonatti leading. 

When they reached the Col de la Brenva, and the end of the great 
technical difficulties, seriously bad weather had come up. They resumed 
climbing on two ropes, to facilitate Bonatti’s task of finding the route 
through the poor visibility of the storm. Bonatti’s aim now was to get 
his companion, Gheser, who had suffered some frostbite, off the moun- 
tain by the quickest possible route, which was over the summit, down 
to the Vallot Hut and from there to Chamonix, where there was a hos- 
pital. 

Scarcely three hundred feet below the summit of Mont Blanc the 
visibility suddenly became much worse, extending only a few feet, and 
the Italians lost sight of their companions who, until then, had been 
following close behind in their footsteps. The Italians never saw them 
again, neither that night in the Vallot Hut, nor the following morning, 
when the storm was still raging. In those conditions, Bonatti alone was 
hardly able to undertake a search and in any case his first responsibility 
was to get Gheser, now in worse condition, off the mountain. 

The Italians actually started down towards Chamonix, but after a 
short distance decided that to descend on that side entailed running 
very serious danger of losing their lives in an avalanche. They climbed 
back up and undertook the much more difficult descent into Italy by 
way of the Gonella Hut, on the ridge of the Aiguilles Grises. It was 
still snowing hard. Bonatti, on the descent, fell into’a crevasse; Gheser, 
in spite of having one hand, as well as his two feet, seriously frost- 
bitten, managed to hold the rope. After two hours of intense struggle 
Bonatti succeeded in climbing out. But that night the two climbers had 
to bivouac again on the glacier, in great cold. It was only on the second 
day after leaving the Vallot Hut that they at last reached the Gonella 
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Hut. The third day they passed at this hut, exhausted and without food. 
The fourth day (December 29) they were found there by a rescue party 
from Courmayeur.*.,, ~  _, 

What had happened to’ Vincendon and Henry? When they could no 
longer see the Italians ahead of them, they apparently lost heart and 
were unable to force-themselves to continue upward. Later, perhaps the 
following day, they decided to take a short cut down by the Rochers 
Rouges, an undertaking of much greater difficulty than the route over 
the summit of Mont Blanc—had those few remaining feet of ascent not 
looked insurmountable. 

On December 27, through the telescope at Chamonix, they were seen 
at an elevation of about 15,000 feet near the Rochers Rouges. A heli- 
copter was requested quickly, from the French Army. There are two 
types of helicopter in question, Sikorsky and Alouette.(Lark). Some of 
the Chamonix guides are reported to consider the Sikorsky, heavier 
than the Alouette, unsuitable for mountain work, and to have said as 
much. But most of the Alouettes were engaged in the fighting in North 
Africa, the nearest one at that time being at Mont-de-Marsan (Landes) 
in the southwest corner of France, a good distance from Chamonix. 
Sikorskys, however, were near at hand, at Aix-les-Bains. A Sikorsky 
then, on the following day, dropped supplies to Vincendon and Henry 
but on account of the storm was unable to land. It has been suggested 
that the uncomplimentary attitude of some of the Chamonix guides to- 
wards the Sikorskys may have inspired their pilots with a do-or-die spirit. 
Die they nearly did, in any case, the next day, when their helicopter 
crashed on attempting a landing near the two climbers. 

By this time the climbers had got down as far as the Grand Plateau, 
and they never got farther. Although subsequent helicopter flights— 
and I believe a Lark had arrived by that time—succeeded in dropping 
rescuers, the bad weather continued with gales of wind “up to 100 miles 
an hour’ (London Times); no helicopter could land. The two men 
themselves, in spite of all the rescue party could do to make them 
“comfortable” in a cave in the snow, were now most seriously frozen 
and no longer able to help themselves in any way. The last man to see 
them brought back word that their arms to the shoulders and their legs 
and thighs to the body were frozen “as hard as wood”. To carry them 
down the mountain would have required much greater manpower than 
was available and would have subjected everybody concerned to most 
serious danger from avalanches. The few able-bodied men who were up 
there could get down with their lives if they did not have the burden of 
these helpless men. And there were not enough of them to effect a res- 
cue without reinforcements from below. The Chamonix guides finally 
decided, officially through the Guides’ Association, that no attempt 
should be made to save the two climbers; the risks were too great. After 
all, it is a question to what extent guides are morally bound to jeopard- 
ize their own lives, and the livelihood of their wives and children, by 
participating in dangerous rescue operations, and particularly in nearly 
hopeless ones like this. Chamonix guides have died before now in such 
work. Recently, indeed, René Payot, leading a rescue party to the air- 
plane Malabar Princess, which had crashed on Mont Blanc, under condi- 
tions similar to these, had been killed by an avalanche. Although the 
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French Government awarded him posthumously a great honor for his 
bravery, it is reported that neither the Government nor anyone else ever 
contributed a franc to the support of his widow and children. 

Lionel Terray, Chamonix guide and a member of the successful team 
that made the first ascent of Annapurna, disagreed with this decision of 
the Guides’ Association vehemently and articulately. But though he led 
a party from Chamonix on foot to attempt the rescue, weather condi- 
tions prevented his ever reaching the victims. The Times reports, for 
instance, that it took Terray 36 hours to cross the glacier below the 
Grands Mulets Hut, which in normal weather would have taken him 
one and one-half hours. For this defiance of the majority decision, the 
Guides’ Association expelled Terray. I believe that he was later rein- 
stated. 

The furore over this affair in Europe has been tremendous and not 
the least so in neighboring Switzerland, where the popular hero is with- 
out a doubt Terray, and where feeling runs strong that an all-out effort 
should have been made to bring the climbers down, no matter what the 
risk. Still it was in Switzerland, at the time of the attempts to make the 
first ascent of the north wall of the Eiger, which involved so many 
deaths, that climbing on that wall was officially prohibited, and I be- 
lieve it was announced that in case of any accident there, no Swiss guides 
would try to rescue the victims. But feeling certainly runs high over 
the present case. When an ice-hockey team from Chamonix went to 
Geneva to participate in a match, they were greeted with shouts of 
“Murderers! (Assassins!)”’. 

Still, there is much to be said for the position of the Guides’ Associa- 
tion. The leading editorial in La Montagne (February, 1957, p. 3) by 
Maurice Herzog, president of the French Alpine Club and leader of 
the Annapurna expedition (and honorary member of the A.M.C.), which 
appeared earlier in French newspapers (I received a copy from the Sud- 
Ouest of Bordeaux), urges the public and the climbers not to judge 
these men and the decision they made. They were on the spot and knew 
the conditions. After all, Herzog says, it is conceivable that a rescue 
operation may not always be successful, even though this is the first 
time since the Liberation that one has ended in failure. During the last 
eight years, 209 rescues have been carried out in the Mont Blanc region 
alone, and in each case the wounded have been brought down, often 
under most difficult circumstances. Trust our comrades who were on the 
scene. Do not judge them. Herzog continues with a heartfelt appeal to 
climbers to climb prudently and with self-restraint, to know their limits, 
and to remember always that the risk they take is not only for their 
own lives, but for the lives of the men who, if the need arises, will go 
to their aid. 

The G.H.M. (Groupe de Haute Montagne, the crack French climbing 
club) is at the moment organizing, under the leadership of Guido Mag- 
none, a group of volunteers, members of the G.H.M. who will assist in 
rescue operations of exceptional difficulty. They have sent a question- 
naire to their members inquiring about experience in rescue work, avail- 
ability, regions that are best known, and type of climbing in which one 
might be most useful: snow and ice, rock, artificial. 

(From various newspaper accounts and personal communications.) 
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HUTS, CAMPS AND TRAILS 


The U. S. Forest Setvice will resume operation of the Dolly Copp 
Campground this“Summer,;’which has been run by the A.M.C. for the 
past six years. In announcing this change Gerald S$. Wheeler, Forest 
Supervisor, stated: ~ 


The operation of Dolly Copp . . . is an excellent example 
of the way in which the A.M.C. has been contributing to the 
recreational development of the mountain country in New 
England. It was particularly fitting that we should’ turn to the 
A.M.C., which originally led the movement that brought about 
the beginning of our eastern National Forest system 40 years 
ago. .. . The Forest Service is indebted to the A.M.C. for its 
continuing cooperation in all our common interests. 


The Forest Service will offer the facilities of Dolly Copp to campers 
free of charge. A portion of the campground is expected to be open 
from mid-May until October, with the whole area open from late June 
to early September. General management of the area will be under Dis- 
trict Ranger Richard S. Goodrich. 


G. S. WHEELER, Forest Supervisor, White Mountain National Forest 


The Dolly Copp Campers Association, through Adelaide C. Boyle, 
Secretary-Treasurer, have written the following letter to the Club: “We 
have recently learned of the change in management at the Dolly Copp 
Camp for this coming season. We were very sorry to hear that you will 
no longer be with us. 

“On behalf of the Association we should at this time like to take the 
opportunity of thanking the Appalachian Mountain Club for all they 
have done in the past to make our stays at Dolly Copp so pleasant.” 


New Forest Service Trail Bridges. We have completed a 60-foot 
bridge on the Black Angel Trail over Wild River near Spider Camp. 
This lies just above the logging bridge, which will now be pulled out, 
after having been used for the transport of materials for the new foot- 
bridge. We have also constructed another bridge, 26 feet long, on the 
same trail at the crossing of Spruce Brook. Both these bridges are built 
of treated timber. 

A go-foot treated-timber bridge with three piers has been put in at the 
start of the Jewell Trail, at the Base Station. Material has also been 
delivered for another bridge on this trail at the crossing of Clay Brook. 
This will be completed in the spring or early summer. 

Late in the summer, when the water drops, we plan to construct a 
180-foot suspension bridge across the East Branch of the Pemigewasset 
where the Wilderness Trail crosses at Camp 17 Trestle, at the foot of 
Mt. Hancock. In addition, we plan to build a bridge, the type of which 
has not as yet been determined, on the Thoreau Falls Trail across the 
East Branch just above North Fork Junction. The old railway trestles 
at these crossings are no longer safe, and without bridges walkers could 
be trapped in this region by a sudden rush of water. 


G. S. WHEELER, Forest Supervisor, White Mountain National Forest 
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New England Trail Conference Report of Trail Conditions. Since 
the annual meeting of the New England Trail Conference was post- 
poned until April this year, the following reports of trail conditions 
likely to be encountered in New England during the 1957 hiking season 
are primarily the result of splendid cooperation by the various New Eng- 
land trail organizations in submitting pre-meeting reports to the secre- 
tary. 

Tere ene reports the need of numerous trail relocations, mostly 
short, because of housing developments in trail areas. The Tunxis Trail 
has been restored from north of Satan’s Kingdom to the Massachusetts 
line, and work has been done on the Metacomet, Shenipsit, Mattatuck 
and Appalachian Trails. Loss of volunteer workers may necessitate tem- 
porary abandonment of some trails until new volunteers can be found. 
Because of the present uncertainty about trails, it is proposed that in- 
stead of a new edition, the Connecticut Walk Book be reprinted with- 
out revision and that a supplement be issued describing recent changes. 

Information received concerning the Appalachian Trail in Massa- 
chusetts covers the trail from the Connecticut state line to Washington 
Town Hall (Massachusetts), 13 miles north of Tyringham. Reports in- 
dicate that the trail is in good condition, with the exception of a few 
small sections, all of which are scheduled for improvements in the spring 
of 1957. A relocation on A.T. Section 3, between U.S. Route 7 and 
Massachusetts Highway 23, has been completed, which shortens the 
mileage for that section. The new Metacomet-Monadnock Trail, follow- 
ing the traprock range up the Connecticut Valley, is reported in good 
condition from Connecticut to Holland Glen (Belchertown), with work 
scheduled from there northward this spring. In central Massachusetts, 
Worcester Chapter A.M.C. plans to do work on the Crow Hill section 
of the Midstate Trail north of Mt. Wachusett and on the new Jack 
Frost Trail on Mt. Wachusett. 

Narragansett Chapter A.M.C. is presently maintaining about go miles 
of trails in southwestern Rhode Island in the townships of West Green- 
wich, Exeter and Hopkinton. These are all scheduled for attention 
early in 1957, and should be in good condition for the hiking season. 
It is also expected this year that Narragansett Chapter will take over 
connecting trails between those presently maintained and the trails of 
the Rhode Island Camps, Inc. A map of the Rhode Island trail system is 
available, according to the Narragansett Chapter Trail Chairman. 

The Green Mountain Club reports that the usual trail maintenance 
work is contemplated in 1957 by the Long Trail Patrol. New shelters of 
the Adirondack type have been built this past year at Cowles Cove and 
Laura Woodward, and a relocation of Jay Camp is anticipated because 
of the development of the Jay Peak ski area. A suspension bridge at 
Clarendon Gorge was under construction last summer and scheduled for 
completion in the spring of 1957. The Green Mountain National Forest 
maintains over 160 miles of trails in Vermont, including 82 miles of 
Long Trail. Their trail maintenance program is based on use, with the 
heavily-traveled trails receiving priority. 

The section of the Appalachian Trail from Barnard Gulf Road in 
Vermont to Kinsman Notch in New Hampshire is maintained by the 
Dartmouth Outing Club, which also takes care of five trails up Mt. 
Moosilauke. The trails were reported completely cleared last year, with 
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ladders and bridges replaced. The main objective of this year’s trail 
crew, in addition to clearing, is reblazing and measuring with the ob- 
jective of publishing ani up-to-date trail description late this fall. 

Reports receivéd from various tfail-maintaining organizations in New 
Hampshire give evidence of good trail maintenance in the North 
Chatham area and’the-Squam Lake area. The Chocorua Mountain Club 
reported that al trails under its supervision were cleared last year, and 
the Whitin Brook Trail on Mt. Paugus reopened. Trails maintained by 
the Wonalancet Out-Door Club on Whiteface, Passaconaway and Paugus 
are being cleared on an annual basis and the work is scheduled for com- 
pletion in late June or early July of this year. A trail map of the 
Chocorua-Sandwich area may be obtained at local stores. From Water- 
ville valley trails to the summits of Osceola, Tecumseh and Sandwich 
were cleared last year. The trails on the Waterville valley side of Mt. 
Tripyramid have not been cleared for many years and are now quite 
difficult to follow. In addition to summit trails, Waterville valley has a 
number of scenic trails to local points of interest. 

In Maine it is expected that the Phillips Exeter trail on Mt. Tumble- 
down will be cleared in 1957. Two new lean-tos have been built on the 
Appalachian Trail this past year, one at White Cap and the other at 
Cooper Brook. Two more are scheduled for 1957, thus nearly complet- 
ing the chain in Maine. Relocations of the Appalachian Trail at Bemis 
Mountain and the West Branch of the Penobscot should be completed 
for summer travel, and the trail has been restored over Banner and 
Fourth Mountains. Private ownership of the camps at Moxie Pond 
makes the crossing uncertain, and if boat transportation cannot be 
procured a detour may be necessary. Since the A.T. in Maine is pri- 
marily through wilderness areas, walkers are cautioned to secure and 
use the guidebook and its maps and to register at lean-tos and sporting 
camps along the trail as a safety precaution. 


Jean M. YounepALe, Secretary, New England Trail Conference 
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Gale River Slide and Flood of 1954. As this occurrence has not 
hitherto been reported in APPALACHIA, we are very glad to have the 
following account, sent us by L. Felix Ranlett of Bangor, Me. The ac- 
count is in the form of a letter from Mr. Ranlett’s son John, written 
immediately after the event. John Ranlett (Bowdoin ’57) was truck 
driver at Pinkham Notch Camp in the summers of 1953-5. His story 
features the experience of Ben Bowditch, assistant at Galehead Hut. 

“Ben’s two sisters were coming up to the hut on Tuesday [August 31, 
1954]. Ben left the hut after breakfast to go down to meet them at the 
packhouse and bring up their clothes. He left Art Prentiss, Gene 
Demonet (on days-off from Zealand) and the Katz family (guests) at the 
hut. He met the sisters, who started up the trail at about 1.30 p.m. Ben 
started up half an hour later, in a heavy rain. Just before he reached the 
second crossing, at about 3.00 p.m., Ben heard an unusual noise and 
looked up to see a large wall of water rushing through the woods. (The 
trail at this point was about 100 yards from the river.) He grabbed hold 
of a tree and the water struck him, immediately going up to his knees. 
He clung to the tree for about an hour as the river rushed by, at one 
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moment rising to his waist. The water was carrying rocks and branches 
along with it. Eventually the high water passed and Ben continued to 
the second river crossing, but found it impossible to get over. He then 
turned back on the trail, but found it impossible to recross at the first 
crossing. So he decided to head down the west bank of the river to U.S. 
3. However, it was impossible to cross the brook, usually small, which 
flows into the Gale River near Deerfield. So he decided to go up to the 
Garfield Ridge Trail. He followed the Gale River Trail to the second 
crossing and then continued up the west bank until it began to get 
dark, and he began to get discouraged, at about Hawthorne Falls. He 
again turned round and headed back to Deerfield. 

“In the meantime the sisters had reached Galehead with no difficulty, 
but by 8 p.m. were worried about Ben. Art and Gene headed down the 
trail to look for him. One hundred yards below the steep pitch on the 
Galehead Trail they discovered a tremendous new slide. They were 
afraid Ben might be under it. But they continued down the trail, and 
found that the crossings were passable. At the second crossing they found 
considerable evidence of a flood—the stone bridge abutments were 
washed away and mud was hanging in the trees. They went on to the 
packhouse, which they reached about midnight. There they honked the 
horn of Ben’s car, and he answered from across the river. They walked 
to U.S. 3 at the Gale River bridge and waited here for Ben, who bush- 
whacked down the west bank and met them at the bridge at 3 a.m. All 
returned to the packhouse, got the car, drove to the Zealand packhouse, 
and went up to the Zealand Hut, where they arrived at 6.30 a.m. Here 
Ben got food for the first time since breakfast the morning before. . 

“Joe [Dodge] sent me in on Thursday [Sept. 2] to investigate and see 
what was needed to be done before the donkeys went in to the hut. Bob 
Gallagher of Dolly Copp went with me. We found the river crossings 
difficult but not impossible. The riverbed is now about twice as wide 
as it was before. The most interesting part of the trip was the view of 
the new slide. It is about three-quarters of a mile long and 60-100 yards 
wide. We surveyed a route over it which the donkeys could follow with 
a minimum of clearing.” 

Mr. Felix Ranlett comments: “It is obvious from the story, and is 
confirmed by looking at the ground, as I have done, that the flood 
which caught Ben was caused by the stream breaking through the dam 
formed by the slide. The amount of water which fell on that particular 
steep watershed in a very brief time must have been tremendous, and 
somewhat out of proportion to what fell elsewhere over the mountain 
area, although everywhere the fall was extremely heavy.” 


Thoreau’s Packer on Mt. Washington, with Some Bits of Jackson 
History. In a recent paper in APPALACHIA on Thoreau’s 1858 visit to 
Mt. Washington his packer was tentatively identified as Lowell M. 
Wentworth.' Thoreau wrote in his Journal that on the evening of July 
6 he and Hoar camped on Wentworth’s farm about four miles above 
Jackson on the road to Pinkham Notch (the Glen Road), and that in the 


* “Thoreau: A Week on Mt. Washington and in Tuckerman Ravine,” by 
Christopher McKee. APPALACHIA XXX (Dec. 1954), 169-183. 
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morning Wentworth accompanied them as packer and camp-keeper for 
their week on the mountain. Of the various scattered bits of informa- 
tion about him which Thoreau continued to record through the week 
the writer of the article used ony two in concluding that the packer 
was Lowell M., saying, “Thoreau simply speaks of him as ‘Wentworth’ 
and tells us that he“was thirty years old, a native of Jackson.” The name 
Lowell M. was picked by examining census records to locate a Went- 
worth born in Jackson in or about 1828. 

To a Jacksonite the conclusion is mildly surprising. The old farm 
four miles above the village on the Glen Road, commonly called “the 
Dolloff place”, is well-known locally as the birthplace of “the General”, 
Marshall C. Wentworth, who developed Wentworth Hall from the early 
1870's as the largest hotel in the town. In 1858 he was a boy of fourteen 
and his father, William Henry Harrison Wentworth, then in his fortieth 
year, owned and occupied the farm, having inherited it from his father, 
Charles B. Wentworth, who was probably the first settler on the spot. 
(We cannot be too positive about the last point, for the deed and pro- 
bate records for the years from 1805 to 1841 were destroyed by fire.) 

Who, then, was Lowell M.? Where did he live? Could he have been a 
visitor, a co-resident, a lessee, or otherwise mistaken as the owner of the 
farm on which Thoreau camped? In a desultory way I sought an answer 
to these questions among*the oldsters of the town and in the available 
records. 

Lowell Wentworth was remembered personally by a few and as a 
name by several. He proved to be a double first cousin of William H. H., 
their fathers being brothers and their mothers sisters. Their grand- 
father Spencer (1777-1869), of the fifth Wentworth generation in Amer- 
ica, was the first of their line to settle in Jackson. Spencer had a large 
farm on the Carter Notch Road at the site of the present Spruce Mountain 
Lodge. He was famous in the annals of the town for casting a lone vote 
in 1829 against the motion to change the name of the town from Adams 
to Jackson. His two oldest sons, Charles and Samuel, married respec- 
tively Mary and Hannah Gray, whose father, Samuel Gray, Jr., had a 
farm farther up the Carter Notch Road (the present Brooks place). 
When Samuel and Hannah married they took up their abode with 
Samuel Gray, who was nearing sixty. On the Gray farm, high up the 
Carter Notch Road about four miles from the village, Lowell was born 
and continued to live until about 1882, when he moved to Bartlett. 

Records at the Registry of Deeds show that from 1853 Lowell bought 
and sold land and gave and took mortgages in his immediate area in 
the watershed of the East Branch of the Ellis River (Wildcat River); 
there is no record that he ever held land on the main stream of the 
Ellis, on which his cousin’s farm was located. The two streams are 
separated by Spruce Mountain, of which the northern ridge (Round 
Mountain) reaches to the slopes of Wildcat Mountain. More than a 
hundred years ago valiant pioneers who cleared extensive farms on the 
very summit of Round Mountain had built rough roads across so that 
they had access on the east to the Carter Notch Road and on the west 
to the Glen Road. Hence the distance Lowell would have to go from 
his own farm to his cousin’s was barely two miles across the mountain. 
Lowell might readily spend a few days with his cousin assisting with the 
haying or just visiting, especially in 1858 when he was still a bachelor. 
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However, as the picture of Lowell and his life built up in my mind, 
the speculation that he was Thoreau’s packer seemed increasingly un- 
tenable. A categorical denial that he was as much as thirty years old in 
1858 came from an aged lady who attended the one-room schoolhouse 
on the Carter Notch Road (now elaborated into a summer home) with 
Lowell’s four sons and cherished a childhood memory of dining at his 
board. Besides the difficulty with basic facts, I felt an unexpressed 
skepticism, in those who had known Lowell, that packing up Mt. Wash- 
ington would be congenial to him. If I remember correctly one person 
went so far as to say that he was lazy. 

Up to this point I had neglected to consult Thoreau’s text itself. 
Upon doing so I found that Thoreau by implication placed Went- 
worth’s house at the pioneer location. On the following day he wrote, 
concerning the Glen Road: “This road passes through what is called 
the Pinkham Notch, in Pinkham’s Grant, the land, a large tract, having 
been given away to Pinkham for making the road a good while since. 
Wentworth has lived here thirty years and is a native.”2 Thoreau did 
not say that Wentworth was thirty years old, but that he had lived here 
—that is, on the road leading to Pinkham Notch—thirty years. (If he 
were thirty years of age and so had lived all his life “here”, the phrase 
“and is a native” would be a pointless addition.) The packer was most 
certainly William H. H. Wentworth, born in 1818, almost forty years 
old at the time Thoreau knew him. William H. H.’s father Charles must 
have moved his little family to the Glen Road about 1828. This har- 
monizes with the known facts that in that year Charles’ mother died and 
his father promptly remarried. 

The western boundary of the farm on the Glen Road coincided with 
part of the western boundary line of the Rogers, Wentworth and Tread- 
well Location, a grant of 8740 acres made under George III in 1774. 
Beyond were wild lands of Jackson township which never came into 
private ownership. Wentworth’s mentioning his thirty years in this 
isolated spot, where he daily faced primeval forest almost unbroken to 
the northward, is of interest in itself. We can imagine it was a not en- 
tirely welcome change for a boy of nine or ten, accustomed to the com- 
parative security and cheer of his grandfather’s large household near a 
busy little community, to move to this solitary spot infested by crafty 
bears and dominated by great silences and black shadows. One can al- 
most forgive his indifference to the burning of the spruce scrub in 
Tuckerman Ravine. 

The examination of Thoreau’s text yielded some extra dividends, 
such as the discovery that near Glen Ellis Falls he saw considerable 
stands of Habenaria dilatata, whose spikes of white blossoms still 
gladden the passerby on the Glen Road and demonstrate that some 
native orchids can hold their own against the European weeds which 
invade the roadsides of North America. Also, Wentworth’s statement 
that his “neighbor” (Charles C. Fernald) on the top of Spruce Ridge 
had four hours more sun than he and accordingly raised better hay, 
furnishes one explanation for the development in the old days of scores 


* The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Manuscript Edition (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906), XVII, 14. 
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of farms on the high slopes and shoulders of the Jackson mountains 
where water was scarce, society remote, erosion a problem, and where 
the soil could hardly be better than below. The farmers retreated long 
since from these’ arduous locatiofs but their temerity is recorded in 
cellar holes, lichened stonewalls, apple trees, and clearings more or 
less reforested. And Wentworth’s report of the trapping of furtive sables 
recalled the tragic story of James H. Fernald who, having lost his bear- 
ings while visiting his sable traps in a foggy period of great cold, froze 
to death high up on the Montalban Ridge in the second winter after 
Thoreau’s 1858 visit. Men from Jackson and nearby towns spent over 
one thousand man-hours, it was calculated, before his body was found. 


JEANNETTE E, GRAUSTEIN 


“New Road to Mt. Washington. N. T. P. Davis [son-in-law of Abel 
Crawford] has opened a new road to the summit of Mt. Washington 
from this, the Mount Crawford House [now Notchland], and as visitors 
are supposed to be interested in the improvements making for their 
accommodation, I will merely state for their immediate information 
that I rode over the Davis New Route [built as a horse-path] to Mt. 
Washington yesterday and that I found it not only safe but in my 
judgment much easier of ascent than by either of the other roads. 

“The scenery cannot be surpassed for grandeur and sublimity. The 
views are so numerous, varying, so infinitely rich and beautiful that an 
attempt to describe them is out of the question. They must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. 

“Davis, mine host of the Mount Crawford House, is fast bringing his 
Herculean undertaking to a close and in a few days will be ready to 
conduct visitors over this new field of alpine beauty to the summit of 
Mt. Washington to which he has constructed and nearly finished a good, 
substantial, safe horse-road.—July 8, 1844.” 


Circular for the opening of the Davis Path, 1844, written by Samuel A. 
Bemis while vacationing in Crawford Notch, at the Mount Crawford 
House (now Notchland). Found in the handwriting of Samuel A. Bemis. 

FLORENCE Morey 


SCIENCE 


Production and Mountaineering. The Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Dartmouth College considerably startled Ap- 
PALACHIA last November by requesting permission to use the article by 
Fritz H. Wiessner, ‘““The Kg Expedition of 1939,” which appeared in 
the issue of June, 1956 (pp. 60-73), in a course on Production to be 
given by Professor John Van Blarcom. “A joke,” suggested some skep- 
tics. But not at all. In reply to a letter from ApPpALAcuiA Professor Van 
Blarcom was kind enough to write us the following explanation: 


“The production of goods and services plays a large and important 
part in our society. The principles involved in this production process, 
however, are frequently buried in the countless details of operation. 
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“In teaching business school students something about these prin- 
ciples of production I was faced with the problem of helping them gain 
an objective view and see the whole, so that they would not get lost in 
the details. To do this I proposed to use an actual history of a mountain- 
eering expedition as the basis for discussion at the final class session. 

“From my experience in production work and in mountain climbing, 
it seemed to me that the same principles were operating in both areas. 
In mountaineering, life is reduced to its basic elements of feeding, rest- 
ing and sheltering the human body, in order to carry out an objective—a 
purpose for living—through individual and group effort. The rigid de- 
mands of the mountains, however, force a climbing party to strip away 
all but the absolute essentials necessary for carrying out its chosen op- 
eration. A brief account of an expedition could, consequently, show 
clearly the fundamental principles at work. 

“The following chart illustratés many of the similarities that I see 
between production and mountaineering: 


PRODUCTION MOuNTAINEERING 
zr. Goal 


Produce goods or services Mountain summit 


2. Location 
Plant location Selection of the climbing area 


3. Equipment 


For processing materials Climbing gear, clothing, etc. 

For materials handling Animals, back packs 

For transportation Land, sea and air transport to get 
; to and from the area 

For maintenance Repair and replacement 

4. Layout 

Plant layout—arrangement of facil- Climbing plan and route—location 

ities and work places of camps 


5. Materials 


Purchasing and storing of raw ma- Procurement of supplies and plac- 
terials to be processed ing of caches of food and fuel 


6. Performance Standards 
Time and motion studies Determination of abilities and 
Job evaluation techniques required based on 
known and predicted problems 


and conditions 
7. Personnel 


Selection and training of employ- Selection of team members based 
ees on past records of individuals 


8. Methods 
Organizing the men and equipment to achieve a balanced effort. 
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9. Control 


Providing a systematic*check to as- Providing a means of checking to 
sure desired quality and-orderly, determine if the right people, 
well t.med production flow equipment and supplies are at 

pe ap the right place at the right time 


zo. General Management 


Provide leadership to obtain a coordinated team effort. This is par- 
ticularly true when things do not go according to plan or when the 
future is unpredictable. To give inspiration to the individual team 
members not only for obtaining the goal but for meeting their larger 
objectives of life. 


“In the class discussion the students brought out the tremendous im- 
portance of communications. As the discussion developed it became 
clear that they meant that this was far more than systems of paper-work 
or mechanical or electronic devices for transmitting words. They were 
talking about an empathy not only of the leader for each of his team 
members and their conditions and desires, but of all members of the 
team for each other and the leader. 

“This to me highlighted the fact that the mere production of goods 
or services or the attainment of a-mountain summit is not the chief 
end of the operation. It is what happens in the process—what people 
give to it and what happens to them—that is the richer, more valuable 
aspect of both production and mountaineering. 

“Thus by looking at production and mountaineering as means for 
supporting and nurturing life, the major and minor details may be 
given their proper place in the general scheme of the operation.” 


CONSERVATION 


The Northern Cascades. True wilderness is becoming scarce in these 
United States, and to all of us who are interested in the out-of-doors the 
problem of what remains and how to preserve it is a very sobering one. 
Reproduced herewith are photographs of a relatively unknown section 
of the northern Cascade Mountains, in Washington.! As the map shows, 
it is away from general tourist routes, its highest mountain, Glacier 
Peak (10,436 ft.), being invisible from any main highway. Access is either 
by boat down Lake Chelan—whose shores are too steep for highways— 
or by one of several secondary roads, dead-ending at small mines, around 
the periphery. The central area, characterized by deep valleys and sharp 
peaks 6,000-10,000 feet high, can be entered only by foot, or to a limited 
degree by pack-train. Here is the largest piece of untouched wilderness 
remaining in the country. At present it is largely National Forest land, 
with the North Cascade Primitive Area at the north, and a central section, 
the Glacier Peak Limited Area, under temporary protection. What is to 
become of this wilderness? 
~14Cf, “Sunshine and Storm in the Cascades,” by Kenneth A. Henderson, Ap- 


PALACHIA XXIV (June, 1942), 39-53; “Stehekin River Mountains,” by Lawrence 
E. Nielsen, APPALACHIA XXIX (December, 1952), 211-216. 
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Up to now the method of protection has been largely one of chance. 
Remoteness, failure to find mineral wealth of great value, difficulty in 
logging such rugged-country, lack of public knowledge and interest have 
led to a natural preservation. Now the picture is changing. As other areas 
are used up, commercial interests turn again towards such virgin terri- 
tory, to reconsider its: development and exert pressure on the Forest 
Service to release,portions. We who want our few remaining wildernesses 
preserved should also reconsider, before it is too late. 

As the accompanying pictures show, the country is superb. Although 
the mountain heights above sea-level are not tremendous, the average 
risé from valley floor to peak is well over 5,000 feet, surpassing in this 
respect almost all other mountain areas of the country, of like size. 
Small living glaciers lie on most of the thirty-eight peaks over 8,000 feet 
high. Wildlife abounds, including mountain goats and fine game-fish. 
The flora is typical of Western mountains at their best: dense forests of 
magnificent evergreens in most of the valleys, graduating upwards 
through flower-strewn parklands to the alpine region above treeline. 
Access is not difficult for the walker, as many of the most beautiful spots 
are within a day’s travel by pack-train or on foot. Opportunities for 
climbing abound. In short, there seems ample reason for mountain-lovers 
to be concerned over keeping this area intact. 

Such concern is growing rapidly in the West. The Sierra Club, the 
Wilderness Society, the Seattle Mountaineers, and others are sponsoring 
studies and running trips into the region to further knowledge and 
promote interest. The consensus seems to be that further intensive study 
of the whole area is essential, particularly in the lesser-known sections, 
before boundaries are set and Forest Service land released. In March 
a Northern Cascades Conservation Council was set up. As Grant Mc- 
Connell, one of its directors, has written: “A region has by accident been 
preserved as real wilderness. It remains to be seen whether the intelli- 
gence of man can do as well through policy.” 

ABIGAIL AVERY 


The bill for a National Wilderness Preservation System, mentioned 
briefly in the last APpALAcHIA, has been filed again in both branches of 
the present Congress. It is sponsored by ten senators and four representa- 
tives from both parties and representing all sections of the country. Two 
facts are recognized: our wilderness area has been shrinking throughout 
our history; we have valid need for wilderness, for open spaces in their 
natural condition. As civilization moves and population increases, there 
is mounting pressure on primeval lands; but there are still unspoiled 
regions whose greatest usefulness is as wilderness. To preserve such 
regions in their present natural state is the purpose of this bill. 

The National Wilderness Preservation System is concerned with lands 
already under Federal control in the four agencies of the National Park 
Service, Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Each of these agencies has set aside certain areas under its 
jurisdiction as wilderness, primitive, or roadless. The list includes some 
fifty areas in the national park system, eighty in national forests, twenty 
in wildlife refuges and ranges, and fifteen in Indian lands. (Note that no 
Indian lands shall be included in the System without the express consent 
of the Indians affected.) The bill will give the weight of Congressional 
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recognition to this classification by providing for wilderness preservation 
as a national policy. Pressure, bound to come with our mounting popula- 
tion, to open up these unspoiled regions for commercial and economic 
purposes, will be more easily withstood. Each of these areas of primeval 
America, still wilderness and in Federal ownership, will continue to 
be administered by the same agency as at present. No transfers of land 
from one agency to another and no creation of a new land-administering 
agency are involved. The various units, though protected as wilderness, 
will thus be managed for various purposes with diverse emphases, as 
they are now; only future mining is eliminated. The method of removal 
of any lands from the System varies with the controlling agency, but it 
can be effected only with the approval of Congress. 

An important feature is the establishment of a National Wilderness 
Preservation Council, composed of the heads of the bureaus adminis- 
tering the areas within the System, four congressmen, six citizen mem- 
bers, and the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. The last-named 
is to act as secretary, maintaining files and providing headquarters. The 
Council is required to meet annually or more often, and to present a 
yearly report to Congress. 

It might be said in briefest terms that the proposal for a National 
Wilderness Preservation System is a measure to insure the continuation 
of the status quo in regard to our resources of wilderness. This is a real 
advance and a very definite gain for conservation; the preservation of 
wilderness is recognized not as a starry-eyed dream but as a national 
policy. Such legislation, by focusing popular attention on our heritage 
of unspoiled back country, cannot fail to have an influence far beyond 
its immediate accomplishment. Since so frequently it is the conserva- 
tionist’s position to protest, to seek to avert spoliation, it is a satisfaction 
that here is an opportunity for the positive rather than the negative 
approach to a program which looms large in every conservationist’s 
eyes. 

The Fifth Biennial Wilderness Conference, sponsored by the Sierra 
Club, the Wilderness Society, the American Planning and Civic Associ- 
ation, the Federated Western Outdoor Clubs, the Isaak Walton League 
of America, and the National Parks Association, together with many 
governmental agencies, was held in San Francisco on March 15-16. The 
five hundred naturalists, scientists, and officials charged with the nation’s 
land management, who attended, formed the largest group of leading 
conservationists ever brought together. 

The theme of the conference, ‘“Wild Land in Our Civilization”, was 
covered on the first day by a survey of the all-too-little that is left of the 
nation’s once “wide open spaces”; on the second by a discussion of how 
to preserve as much as possible of what remains. The shrinkage of wil- 
derness areas was emphasized and it was pointed out that the surest way 
to relieve pressure on the wilderness was by promoting better utilization 
of our other land. 

The conference recommended in principle the Senate’s outdoor rec- 
reation resources bill and endorsed the pending bills for a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System. It also urged the preservation of Arctic 
wilderness areas in the Brooks Range of Alaska and the saving of a 
primitive strip of beach in the Olympic National Park. 


Maryjori£ Hurp 
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Bills Pending before the New Hampshire Legislature. Among the 
many measures under consideration by the New Hampshire General 
Court are the following bills of special interest to readers of APPALACHIA: 
a $25,000 appropriation to’help preserve the Old Man of the Mountains; 
state maintenance of access roads to the Coleman (Little Diamond Pond), 
Wadleigh, Mt. Kearsarge, and Forest Lake State Parks; expansion of 
facilities at the Echo Lake State Park near North Conway; resumption 
of forest-fire detection service from Smarts Mountain on the Appalachian 
Trail between Hanover and Moosilauke; and special funds earmarked 
to develop Wayside Areas on state-owned land at Madison Boulder, 
Dixville Notch and Shelburne. 

The Legislature has designated the purple finch as the official state 
bird. It will act upon a proposal to authorize the State Department of 
Public Works and Highways to assume maintenance of sections of the 
Kancamagus Highway when they have been improved.by the U.S. Public 
Roads Administration to acceptable standards. In the hearing on the 
latter proposal on March 27 the Commissioner of Public Works and 
Highways stated that he hoped through traffic over this Lincoln-Conway 
route through the White Mountain National Forest would be possible 
by 1959, but would not promise it before 1960. 

An extensive area of Carroll County in the watersheds of the Ossipee 
and Little Ossipee Rivers was classified for water pollution abatement 
and steps were taken to*shorten the fifteen-year moratorium previously 
granted for eliminating sources of contamination along the main Am- 
monoosuc River. These, however, were unsuccessful. 

An effort is being made to restore the fifty-cent bounty on porcupine 
heads after a lapse of two years and to provide state assistance for con- 
trolling the Dutch elm disease. 

All these bills and many more affecting resources, recreation and de- 
velopment in the Granite State had been considered by early April, but 
final action had been taken on none of them, except approval early in 
the session of the $134 million Hopkinton-Everett Flood Control Project, 
an integral feature of the Interstate Flood Control Compact that has now 
been approved by both Massachusetts and New Hampshire, pending 
ratification by the present session of Congress. 

Rosert S. MONAHAN 


New State Park Plans in Massachusetts. Francis W. Sargent, Com- 
missioner of the Natural Resources Department of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, has recently presented a master plan for the acquisition 
and development of an expanded state park system. This necessary 
growth was foreseen by the 1955 and 1956 Legislatures, which directed 
the Department to make an inventory of all natural resources and a long- 
range plan for their best use. The nationally known firm of Edwards, 
Kelcey and Beck, consulting engineers, were retained in early 1956 to 
make the study. 

The latest report, now in the hands of the Legislature, indicates that 
the Commonwealth should invest in several major outdoors areas in 
different regions of the state and in a larger number of smaller parks to 
serve the people in the cities of Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Green- 
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field, Pittsfield, Lowell, Brockton and the New Bedford-Fall River areas. 
Although their findings are related primarily to the needs of Massachu- 
setts residents for outdoor recreation, the engineers have also brought out 
the tremendous importance of public bathing, camping, boating and 
other outdoor facilities in attracting visitors from other parts of the 
U.S.A. and from Canada, since the holiday business in the state amounts 
now to well over $400,000,000 annually. 

The main gist of the report is that active and wide-spread real estate 
development of desirable ocean and lake frontage, and of scenic and 
recreational areas, will make it nearly impossible for the state to lay up 
in storage sufficient attractive areas for the present and future public 
demands unless the necessary funds for acquisition are made available 
now. The report is accompanied by a request for such, and for the ena- 
bling legislation to make the program operative. 

Lewis A. CARTER, Consultant 


NATIONAL PARKS 


The National Park Service reports that all records for travel in the 
national parks were broken in the first nine months of 1956 when over 
47,000,000 visitors were counted. This is eleven percent more than in 
the same period of 1955 and more than double the figure of ten years ago. 
Some 55,000,000 are expected for the full calendar year. This expansion 
in park travel, occasioned by the great increase in leisure time, has made 
a program such as the Service's Mission 66 imperative, for when this 
program was started in July, 1955, the Park Service was equipped and 
staffed to handle only some 25,000,000 visitors a year. The present pro- 
gram calls for facilities for 80,000,000 visitors by 1966, a figure which 
may well be exceeded if present indications are fulfilled. The most 
heavily visited parks were Great Smoky Mountains (over 2,500,000), 
Rocky Mountain (1,500,000), Yellowstone (1,400,000), Shenandoah 
(1,250,000), Grand Teton (1,100,000), and Yosemite (1,000,000). 

The inauguration of the Mission 66 program was undoubtedly the 
greatest step forward taken by the Park Service during the 1956 fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1956. Major development programs have been laid 
out for the Grand Canyon and Yellowstone. Although unrelated to this 
program, the facilities at Yorktown and Jamestown, Virginia, are being 
completed in time for the 1957 anniversary celebrations there. 

The Virgin Islands National Park mentioned in our last issue 
(December, 1956, 277-8) was formally dedicated on December 1, 1956, by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton, when with appropriate 
ceremony he accepted the gift from Laurence A. Rockefeller of over 
5000 acres on the Island of St. John. The eventual goal is g500 acres, but 
over one-third of the Island’s acreage has been deliberately excluded 
from the tentative park area, including some of the finest beaches. These 
are to be made available for development as resort areas, to care for the 
visitors to the park, as the Park Service wishes to have this work done by 
private capital outside the park. 


KENNETH A, HENDERSON 
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Mission 66, the National Park Service’s ten-year plan, sets forth a 
program of expansion of services so that by 1966, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Service, the parks will be equipped to handle eighty million 
visitors, the estimated yearly totaleby that time. Last year Congress in- 
creased the budget from less than forty-nine to over sixty-eight million 
dollars. Though detailed plans have not been fully released, the pro- 
gram calls for an’ expenditure of more than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. Much of this will go for new buildings, new roads, new trails, 
and vast improvements to existing facilities; staffs will also be augmented 
and information programs expanded. So far as possible, new facilities 
are to be built at the edges of or even outside the parks. Though seeking 
to “provide the services which will make the parks more usable, more 
enjoyable, and more meaningful”, the creed of the planners also provides 
for “protection and preservation of the wilderness areas within the 
National Park System and encourages their appreciation and enjoy- 
ment in ways that will leave them unimpaired”. How the high ideals 
of Mission 66 will translate themselves into actual practice remains to 
be seen; conservationists and park-users should remain vigilant to make 
sure that the large sums are spent for mass exploitation in such a way 
as not to destroy the wilderness with its spiritual values. 

Marjori£ Hurp 


* 

The Petrified Forest National Monument celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary on December 8, 1956, and was honored by the town of Hol- 
brook, Arizona, in a day-long entertainment culminating in a banquet. 
Holbrook is the town nearest the monument. 

Charles “White Mountain” Smith was the principal speaker. The 
“White Mountain” in his name comes not, as one might suppose, from 
the White Mountains in Arizona, but from our own in New Hampshire. 
Smith was born in Concord, N. H., and spent several of his very young 
years driving stage on Mt. Washington. 

“White Mountain” Smith’s talk was of his early days as custodian at 
the Petrified Forest Monument. When he took over his duties in 1929, 
the Monument was a cross-hatch of publicly and privately owned lands 
due to the well-known alternate-sections policy of land grants to the 
railroads. Smith was possibly the first custodian to feel seriously the 
need to consolidate the area in the interests of administration and to 
eliminate conflict between tourists and cattle. 

Fortunately it was at about that time that Congress passed the law 
permitting exchange of federally owned lands on a value basis to achieve 
such consolidation. Smith had many amusing tales to tell of the methods 
he pursued, and one of the earlier speakers had already made reference 
to his Yankee shrewdness as a land-trader. 

The land which is now the Rainbow Forest, most visited of all the 
areas because it lies directly behind the entrance headquarters and mu- 
seum, was range-land owned by the Aztec Land and Cattle Company, 
better known as the Hash Knife. Mr. Cabeen, the head of Aztec, was and 
is to this day a two-fisted fighter who intends to get dollar-value out of 
anything owned by his company. It took years of dickering before Smith 
and Cabeen made a trade, and in those years they acquired respect and 


friendship for each other. 
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Acre for acre, the deal was favorable to a land company of the Aztec 
purposes, but considered value for value—as Smith said, hunching his 
shoulders and throwing up his hands—‘“Who is to say what the value 
might be to the people of the United States of those wonderful, multi- 
colored trees of stone?” 

The Petrified Forest reports 18,077 visitors in February, about 70% 
more than last year; and 34,212 for February and January, an increase 
for the two months of 32% over last year. 

THELMA BONNEY HALL 
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District Ranger Herbert E. Adams of Gorham, who has been in 
charge of the Androscoggin District for the last two years, has been pro- 
moted to an important staff position in the Laconia office of the Forest 
Service. He will be responsible for water management, land-use planning 
and recreation developments. The importance of these major activities 
is constantly increasing. More than forty communities obtain all or part 
of their water from the National Forest. The use of the Forest for rec- 
reation has been growing rapidly and will no doubt continue to do so 
with the completion of new through roads leading into the White Moun- 
tains, as well as with the general increase in population and in leisure 
time. 

The new District Ranger at Gorham, in charge of the Androscoggin 
District, White Mountain National Forest, will be Richard S. Goodrich. 
He is a graduate of Syracuse University Forestry School and has worked 
in National Forests in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Colorado and Penn- 
sylvania. He has had experience in forest-fire control, timber manage- 
ment, range management and trail-maintenance work. In February he 
attended the Forest Service Avalanche Training School at Alta, Utah. 
Besides dealing with snow-avalanche problems, his other duties here will 
include handling important water, recreation, timber and wildlife re- 
sources. 

G. S. WHEELER, Forest Supervisor, White Mountain National Forest 
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Fauna of New England, as reported in 1639.—Beaver. The wisdome 
and understanding of this Beast will almost conclude him a reasonable 
creature: His shape is thicke and short, having likewise short legs, feete 
like a Mole before, and behind like a Goose, a broad tayle in forme like 
a shooe-scale, very tough and strong; his head is something like an Otters 
head, saving that his teeth before be placed like the teeth of a Rabbet 
two above, and two beneath; sharpe and broad, with which he cuts 
downe trees as thick as a mans thigh, sometimes as big as a mans body, 
afterwards dividing them into lengths, according to the use they are 
appointed for. If one Beaver be too weake to carrie alogge, then another 
helpes him; if they two be too weake, then multorum manibus grande 
levatur onus; foure more adding their helpe, being placed three to three, 
which set their teeth in one anothers tough tayles, and laying the loade 
on the two hindmost, they draw the logge to the desired place; also towe 
it in the water, the strongest getting under, bearing it up that it may 
swimme the lighter. 
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For Beares they be common, being a great black kind of Beare, which 
be most fierce in Strawberry time at which time they have young ones; 
at this time likewise they will goe upright like a man, and clime trees, 
and swim to the Islands: which if the Indians see, there will be more 
sportfull Beare bayting than Paris Garden can afford. For seeing the 
Beares take water, ah Indian will leape after him, where they goe to 
water cuffes for bloody noses, and scratched sides; in the end the man 
gets the victory, riding the Beare over the watery plaine till he can beare 
him no longer. In the Winter, they take themselves to the clifts of rocks, 
and thicke swamps, to shelter them from the cold: and foode being scant 
in those cold and hard times, they live onely by sleeping and sucking 
their pawes, which keepeth them as fat as they are in Summer; there 
would be more of them if it were not for the Woolves, which devour 
them; a kennell of those ravening runnagadoes, setting on a poor single 
Beare, will teare him as a Dogge will teare a Kid. 

The Woolves be in some respect different from them in other coun- 
tries. . . . It is observed that they have no joynts from their head to the 
taile, which prevents them from leaping, or sudden turning, as may ap- 
peare by what I shall shew you. A certaine man having shot a wolfe, as 
he was feeding upon a Swine, breaking his leg only, he knew not how to 
devise his death; on a suddaine, the woolfe being a black one, he was 
loath to spoyle his furre with a second shot, his skin being worth five or 
sixe pound Sterling; wherefore he resolved to get him by the tayle, and 
thrust him into a river that was hard by, which effected, the woolfe not 
being able to turn his joyntlesse body to bite him, was taken. 

Concerning Lyons, I will not say that I ever saw any my selfe, but some 
affrme that they have seene a Lyon at Cape Anne, which is not above 
six leagues from Boston: some likewise being lost in woods, have heard 
such terrible roarings, as have made them much agast; which must 
either be Devills or Lyons: there being no other creatures which use to 
roare saving Beares, which have not such a terrible kind of roaring. 


WiLL1AM Woop, New Englands Prospect, 1639 


Dissenting Opinion.—Lyons there are none in New England: it is 
contrary to the Nature of the beast, to frequent places accustomed to 
snow; being like the Catt, that will hazard the burning of her tayle 
rather than abide from the fire. 


Tuomas Morton, New English Canaan, 1632 


A Further Account.—The Porcupine, in some parts of the Countrey 
Eastward towards the French, are as big as an ordinary Mungrel Cur; a 
very angry Creature, and dangerous, shooting a whole shower of Quills . 
with a rowse at their enemies, which are of that nature, that wherever 
they stick in the flesh, they will work through in a short time, if not 
prevented by pulling of them out. 

The Pond Frog, which chirp in the Spring like Sparrows, and croke 
like Toads in Autumn: Some of these when they set upon their breech 
[buttocks] are a Foot high; the Indians will tell you, that up in the Coun- 
try there are Pond Frogs as big as a Child of a year old. 

The Rattle Snake, who poysons with a Vapour that comes thorough 
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two crooked Fangs in their Mouth; the hollow of these Fangs are as 
black as Ink: the Indians, when weary with travelling, will take them up 
with their bare hands, laying hold with one hand behind their Head, 
with the other taking hold of their Tail, and, with their teeth tear off the 
Skin of their backs, and feed upon them alive; which they say refresheth 
them. 

They have Leafs of Fat in their Bellies, which is excellent to annoint 
frozen Limbs, and for Aches and Bruises wondrous soveraign. Their 
Hearts swallowed fresh, is a good Anditode against their Venome, and 
their Liver (the Gall taken out) bruised and applied to their Bitings is 
a present Remedy. 

The Fox, the male is called a dog-fox, the female a bitch-fox, they go 
a-clicketing the beginning of the spring, and bring forth their Cubs in 
May and June. 

The Moose or Elke is a Creature, or rather if you will a Monster of 
superfluity; a full grown Moose is many times bigger than an English 
Oxe, their horns as I have said elsewhere, very big (and brancht out into 
palms) the tips whereof are sometimes found to be two fathoms asunder, 
(a fathom is six feet from the tip of one finger to the tip of the other, 
that is four cubits,) and in height from the toe of the fore-foot, to the 
pitch of the shoulder twelve foot, both which hath been taken by some 
of my sceptique Readers to be monstrous lyes. If you consider the 
breadth that the beast carrieth, and the magnitude of the horns, you 
will be easily induced to contribute your belief. 

What would you say, if I should tell you that in Green-land there are 
Does that have as large horns as Bucks, their brow Antlers growing down- 
wards beyond their Musles, and broad at the end wherewith they scrape 
away the snow to the grass, it being impossible for them otherwayes to 
live in those cold Countries. . . . 

And for their height since I came into England I have read Dr. 
Scroderne his Chymical dispensatory translated into English by Dr. Row- 
land, where he writes that when he lived in Finland under Gustavus 
Horn, he saw an Elke that was killed and presented to Gustavus his 
Mother, seventeen spans high. Law you now Sirs of the Gibing crue, if 
you have any skill in mensuration, tell me what difference there is be- 
tween Seventeen spans and twelve foot. There are certain transcendentia 
in every Creature, which are the indelible Characters of God, and which 
discover God; There’s a prudential for you, as John Rhodes the Fisher- 
man used to say to his mate, Kitt Lux. But to go on with the Moose; 
they are accounted a kind of Deer, and have three Calves at a time, which 
they hide a mile asunder too, as other Deer do, their skins make excellent 
Coats for Martial men, their sinews which are as big as a mans finger are 
of perdurable toughness and much used by the Indians, the bone that 
growes upon their heart is an excellent Cordial, their bloud is as thick 
as an Asses or Bulls who have the thickest bloud of all others, a man the 
thinnest. To what age they live I know not, certainly a long time in their 
proper climate. Thus much for these magnals amongst the Creatures of 
God to be wondered at. 


JouN JossELYN, New-Englands Rarities Discovered, 1672; 
Two Voyages to New-England, 1674 
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High Mountainé: "By Charles F. Meade. London: Harvill Press, 1956. 
136 pages. 15 ie 

Many, and ‘perhaps most, climbers speculate sometimes as to the 
sources, grounds, and significances of the passion that moves behind their 
sport. What is this love of mountains and what, if anything, does it 
mean? Mr. C. F. Meade of Kamet fame, the designer of the “Meade”, 
described by Charles Evans as “the best of all mountain tents”, is more 
pertinacious than most in this inquiry. He has gathered together no slight 
stock of hints, surmises, confessions and guesses from the literature of 
mountaineering. These range from what may be mere records of buoyant 
health all the way up to serious claims that mountain climbing can be 
for some, sometimes, a mode of mystical experience in the deep and full 
sense of the phrase. Mr. Meade has found enough utterances which might 
be taken as staking such claims, and has enough sympathy with them, to 
have been led to the collection of a somewhat comparable miscellany: 
descriptions of the unutterable from the mystics and from treatises on 
mysticism. 

No one should be surprised that the author’s visitations among these 
bewildering peaks and passes—conducted and reported with the most 
becoming modesty—have exposed him to much giddy and hazardous 
travel. He keeps his head quite admirably at times: ‘“The mere mountain- 
lover, limited as he is in his attitude to nature, generally satisfies himself 
with the symbols without attempting a direct approach to anything be- 
yond them. He may not even suspect that the object of his admiration is 
to be treated as a symbol and not as an idol or a plaything.” It could not 
be better said. On the other hand, Mr. Meade’s concern is with those who 
do suspect, who do, in fact, much more than suspect. It is with those 
who want to push the equation: “love of mountains = mysticism”, much 
much further—up to a Class 6 degree of strictness and severity. And there 
are evident risks both of pretentiousness and of bathos when any but 
a happy few attempt this. 

Mountains can be major symbols—to some, sometimes. Experiences on 
and among them can be—to some, sometimes—unwritten poetry, un- 
spoken prayer and praise. No one would wish to deny it. But many—out 
of a self-protective impulse not unlike that which makes good climbers 
test their holds—will feel a deep cautionary reserve about lightly re- 
ferring to mountains as “creatures” or regarding mountain exercise as a 
sacrament. And these doubts will be felt, I believe, by people of extremely 
opposed religious positions. 

It would be most unfair to suggest that Mr. Meade is not highly aware 
of these dangers. His pages show again and again a most determined 
effort to keep up standards. It is not his fault if the mountain literature 
he has to discuss does have a tendency to be spiritually splashy. Moun- 
tains do go to people’s heads: Ruskin’s searing remark, “voluble with 
convulsive hiccup of self-congratulation”, can apply to recitals of emo- 
tional as well as physical exploits. Admittedly, mountaineering, which is 
to the historian a very queer unprepared-for outburst of anomalous ac- 
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tivity, is in need of a serious apologetic. The risk is that it may become 
too serious, that mountaineering, by claiming to be more than itself, 
may hurt not only itself but other concerns more permanent and general. 
Anyone may, of course, find for his own passions and activities what 
significance seems justifiable for him. But that is not the same thing as 
promoting a new cult. Mountains and mountaineering are good enough 
things to need no blowing up. Anglers do not have to be endeavoring to 
hook the secret of existence. A large part of mountaineering cultivates 
the art of climbing down. 
I. A. RICHARDS 


Kangchenjunga, the Untrodden Peak. By Charles Evans. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1956. 187 pages, 37 plates (5 col.), 2 maps and 5 
diagrams. 25, shillings. ' 

This is the official account of the ascent of Kangchenjunga by the 
leader of the successful expedition, Charles Evans. Many members of 
the Club will remember the author as one of the Everest trio who pre- 
sented that story in Boston with such success. Evans’ narrative does not 
disappoint us or alter our first impression of him, although it is some- 
what more formal and very much in the British tradition of accounts 
of major mountaineering expeditions. 

The tale is simply told, graphic but beautifully understated, and with 
the exuberance of the individual climbers forcing through the restrain- 
ing hand of its author. Those who have read George Band, one of the 
two to make the first ascent, can appreciate why. On May 25, 1955, when 
Band and Joe Brown stood just under the summit (in fulfillment of a 
promise), the long history of mountaineering on this tremendous moun- 
tain reached its climax. 

Not only is this a splendid account of one of the great mountaineering 
achievements, but it is also a superbly produced volume. The photo- 
graphs are excellent, particularly those in color, and the beautifully ex- 
ecuted diagrams add to the reader’s comprehension of the problems and 
his appreciation of the accomplishment. Like its predecessors, this of- 
ficial volume also has its technical appendices, where matters of food, 
oxygen and equipment receive a more detailed and analytical treatment. 
A major book. 


BENTON L. Hatcu 


Cho Oyu; By Favour of the Gods. By Herbert Tichy, translated by 
Basil Creighton with a Foreword by Sir John Hunt. London: Methuen, 
1957. 196 pages, 37 photographs (4 in color) on 35 pages, 2 map diagrams. 
25 shillings. 

Herbert Tichy with two companions, Sepp Jéchler and Helmut 
Heuberger, succeeded in ascending the 26,750-foot Cho Oyu, which lies 
to the northwest of Everest and had been attempted by Eric Shipton’s 
expedition of 1952, two years before. Accompanied by the Sirdar Pasang 
Dawa Lama and other Sherpas, these three Austrians achieved the ascent 
against serious odds and at considerable personal hazard, Heuberger 


giving strong support to place Tichy, Jéchler and Pasang Dawa on the 
summit on the second attempt. 
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The account is a vivid one, with the grimmer aspects of the climb 
treated with restraint; the sufferings, the disappointments, and the ex- 
ertion placed against ‘the will, the capacity to enjoy, the humor, and the 
keen perception of the clitnbers. Because of the great amount of climb- 
ing done in the region during these last years, each narrative affords 
snapshots of the personae of some one of the other expeditions, and this 
account is no exception. The Swiss were right on the heels of this trio. 
Their presence provided the urgency, perhaps, to push the second at- 
tempt to its successful conclusion. 

With the weariness of the party lightened by their sense of achieve- 
ment, the trek out became a bacchanalian march to Lukla, where Pasang 
Dawa’s “big” marriage to his second wife took place. Tyrolese yodels, 
Sherpa dances, chang unlimited, and gaiety abounding brought this ex- 
pedition to a close. 

Methuen deserves credit for their effective presentation of this ex- 
cellent account of a major mountaineering achievement. 

BenToN L. Hatcu 


Lonely Challenge. By Hermann Buhl. Translated and with a Fore- 
word by Hugh Merrick. New York: Dutton, 1956. 318 pages, 19 photo- 
graphs on 16 pages, 3 maps. $5.00. 

This is the American edition of Nanga Parbat Pilgrimage, reviewed 
in APPALACHIA XXXI (December, 1956), 285. The new title is another 
attempt to emphasize the lone-wolf nature of the author’s climbing ex- 
perience. In this edition, some photographs have been reduced from the 
size in the English edition, some omitted, but two rather dramatic shots 
of Kuno Rainer climbing have been added. This is a creditable produc- 
tion for an American mountaineering book, and makes readily available 
in this country the autobiography of a dedicated climber whose Alpine 
and Dolomite experience culminated in the first ascent of Nanga Parbat. 


BENTON L. HATCH 


The Conquest of Fitzroy. By M. A. Azéma. Translated by Katherine 
Chorley and Nea Morin. Fairlawn, New Jersey: Essential Books, 1957. 
237 pages, 1g illustrations. $5.00. 

This is an extremely well-written account of the French expedition 
which climbed Cerro Fitzroy in the Argentine Andes in February, 1952. 
The story is told in a straightforward manner, with the dangers and 
difficulties quite plainly set forth, but without the magnification and 
pandering to the so-called demand for the lurid which is so often met 
with in the effort to reach a wider market. The story does not suffer, but 
rather the suspense is heightened, for one instinctively realizes that here 
is a group who know their business and thoroughly understand the prob- 
lems to be overcome. 

Although a brief note on the climb appeared in APpALACHIA XXIX, 
106, the English reader now has an excellent opportunity to learn the 
details of the expedition, and especially something of the real problems 
met on the upper section, where rope-tension climbing was necessary 
for considerable periods. The peculiar problems of the southern Andes, 
the weather, the high winds, are all dealt with in admirable prose by 
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Dr. Azéma. The preceding attempts are all mentioned, although the 
author does not go into exhaustive detail. 

The format is good, in fact rather better than that of the original 
French edition. It is to be regretted, however, that the unfortunate 
switching of the maps showing the distant and near approaches, in that — 
edition, has been perpetuated in this new one. A few collateral details, 
such as the subsequent ascent of Aconcagua by Ibafiez and Terray, have 
been omitted by the translators. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


Alps and Elephants. Hannibal’s March. By Gavin de Beer. London: 
Geoffrey Bles, 1955. 123 pages, drawings, map. 10 shillings, sixpence. 

Nearly every pass of the Western Alps from the Mediterranean to the 
Great St. Bernard has at some time been advocated as Hannibal’s route 
to the Po basin. Sir Gavin de Beer attempts to place the western approach 
through the Durance valley rather than by way of the Is¢re, and over 
the Col de la Traversette rather than the lower and frequently accepted 
Col de Clapier. The selection of the former pass is not original with Sir 
Gavin, arguments for it having been presented as long ago as 1924 by 
Cecil Torr in “Hannibal Crosses the Alps” (A.J. 35, 426). W. A. B. 
Coolidge (quoted in A.J. 38, 50) says of this: “I have been at least a 
dozen times over the Traversette, and I know that Torr is wrong.” 
Coolidge, it may be added, believed Hannibal’s pass to have been the 
Mont Genévre. Additional argument against the Durance-Traversette 
route has recently been presented by A. H. McDonald (A.J. 62, 93), who 
states in concluding a detailed review of Sir Gavin’s book: “The best 
procedure would be to take Polybius and Livy in one hand, and Alps 
and Elephants in the other, reading the ancient historians first, and 
travel the Alpine passes, the Durance and the upper Isére. Then the 
instructive parts of the book will show up to advantage; its weaknesses 
will become apparent.” The present reviewer would like to know why 
such a lofty and difficult pass as the Traversette should have been chosen 
as a route for elephants when the tribal chiefs who came through the 
mountains to consult Hannibal before his crossing must have been 
acquainted with easier paths. The solution would lie in the discovery of 
Punic armor somewhere along the way, and it seems incredible that so 
large an army, fighting along the pass route, should not have left surviv- 
ing artifacts. 

J. Monroe THORINGTON 


Starlight and Storm. By Gaston Rébuffat. Translated by Wilfred 
Noyce and Sir John Hunt. New York: Dutton, 1957. 189 pages, 32 pages 
of pictures, map, index. $5.50. 

Gaston Rébuffat here describes his ascents—and I doubt that anyone 
else has done them all—of the six great north faces of the Alps, the ne plus 
ultra of difficult and daring climbing. Accomplishment such as this re- 
quires not only superlative qualities as a climber, but also a dedication 
to the mountains. Both of these Rébuffat has. 

Fortunately he is able to communicate to his readers his feelings and 
fortunately, too, his translators, Sir John Hunt and Wilfred Noyce—but 
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I seem to recognize particularly the style of Noyce—are much the same 
type of men. ; 

Not so fortunate, however, was the choice of the third translator for 
the opening section on equipment and technique of mountaineering, 
which this American edition, of all those that have been published 
around the world, #8 the only one to include. He is not a climber and in 
addition has no knowledge of American terms. Rébuffat was amused to 
learn that he is now on record as recommending, for low-level rock-climb- 
ing, trousers of “velvet”! (The American word is “corduroy”.) The sec- 
tion adds little beyond a mild feeling of confusion. 
MirIAM UNDERHILL 


A Picture History of Mountaineering. By Ronald W. Clark. New 
York: Macmillan, 1956. 351 illustrations, quarto. $5.95. 

By a shrewd selection of pictures, supported by brief editorial com- 
ment, Mr. Clark has captured the spirit of mountain adventure for 
vicarious enjoyment. The development of mountaineering as a sport 
is interestingly displayed, particularly in connection with the guided ex- 
peditions of the Victorian era. It will titillate the nostalgia of those who 
knew the Alps when they still wore a cloak of mystery. 

The book is more like an article in a modern, slick-paper picture 
magazine than a scholarly textbook of history, and it is by no means a 
mere reference compendium of early mountaineers and their exploits. 
Its record of famous climbs is far from complete and is limited largely 
to the British development of the sport, especially in the Swiss Alps. 

An English author, writing for the English public, can perhaps be 
forgiven for focusing principally on climbs by British sportsmen, with 
disproportionately small space allotted to climbs by Americans and to 
the history of mountaineering on this side of the Atlantic. Notable 
omissions are the climb of Popocatepetl by Diego de Ordaz in 1519 and 
the climb of Minya Konka by Terris Moore and Richard Burdsall in 
1932. There are others. 

Tuomas D, Casot 


The Land of the Sherpas. By Ella Maillart. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1955. 61 pages, 78 photographs on 64 pages, 1 map. 18 
shillings. 

Visit to the Sherpas. By Jennifer Bourdillon. London: Collins, 1956. 
256 pages, 12 photographs on 8 pages. 16 shillings. 

The opening up of Nepal afforded the experienced Central Asian 
traveler, Ella Maillart, the opportunity of visiting the Sherpas, who have 
come so much to attention in the last few years. One of her objectives 
was “to compare the life of the Sherpas with that of the mountaineers of 
the Swiss Alps’. The scene of her travels for that purpose was the valley 
of the Malemchi Khola, northeast of Katmandu. The Land of the 
Sherpas, the narrative of her journey, is concise, but she threads into it 
observations on the religious background and other facts of Nepalese 
life that caught her discerning eye. This is primarily a book of pictures, 
for which the brief narrative and the detailed captions to the illustrations 
form a frame of reference. At first glance, the Sherpas appear to be lost 
in the total presentation, but the book does give, perhaps for the reason 
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that it is more broadly based, a more correct impression of the Sherpa in 
relation to his surroundings. 

Jennifer Bourdillon’s book, Visit to the Sherpas, is quite in contrast 
to the poised narrative noted above. It is a highly personal account of 
a journey she made with her husband, Tom Bourdillon, who went into 
the now-familiar area of the Everest expeditions to join Eric Shipton’s 
attempt on Cho Oyu in 1952. While her husband was with the climbing 
party, she visited the villages in the valley of the Dudh Kosi, many of 
which—Namche Bazar, Lunak, Thami, to cite a few—are familiar names 
from climbing narratives. The trip south to Okhaldhunga, the administra- 
tive seat of the area, in an attempt to recover a stolen camera, and the 
results of that trek, form the leit-motif of the narrative. This is an un- 
sophisticated account of a visit to the Sherpa country of Sola Kumbu, 
full of enthusiasm and quite enjoyable. 

; BENTON L. HATCH 


Narratives of Exploration and Adventure. By John Charles Fré- 
mont. Edited by Allan Nevins. Maps by James MacDonald. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1956. xii, 532 pages, index. $8.50. 


This is an attempt to give the life of Frémont, “the Pathfinder”, in his 
own words, by lifting portions of his various published reports and . 
blending them into a homogenous and correctly chronological whole. 
There are, however, certain gaps, which will be noticed immediately 
by those acquainted with the work of this famous American explorer. 
The early years are treated very briefly, a fact which will be regretted by 
those most interested in the Cherokee country of the southern Ap- 
palachians or in the Nicollet Survey of 1839 of the country between the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. The first and second exploring expedi- 
tions to the Rockies and on to the Coast in 1842 and 1843-4 are treated 
in considerable detail by quoting extensive passages from Frémont’s 
Report. As this report is often difficult to find outside of large libraries, 
we are indebted to the editor for giving us this modern reprint. A purist 
may quibble at some of the editorial changes, especially the substitution 
of words such as “‘cache”’ for the original “deposite’”’. Where considerable 
passages have been omitted, as on a return trip over a familiar route, a 
brief résumé of the route followed would be helpful to the reader. 

There is a great deal of reading matter proffered here, all of it of 
interest to those conversant with the history of the West, but this re- 
viewer, at least, feels that the attraction of the book for the average 
reader would have been considerably heightened by including reproduc- 
tions of some of the many fine illustrations of the original Report (see 
APPALACHIA XIX, 218, for an example). The maps are on a rather small 
scale and, although helpful in refreshing one’s memory, are not of much 
assistance for following the routes. 

The greatest gap in the book is the lack of any but the briefest mention 
of Frémont’s fourth and fifth expeditions. Admittedly, these were not 
his most successful exploits, but they did show up much in the character 
of the man and his perseverance in the face of almost insuperable ob- 
stacles. They certainly deserve more than a passing mention in a book 
devoted to his career as an explorer, even though the political and mili- 
tary portions of his life be omitted. Even the biographies published at 
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the time of his candidacy for the presidency in 1856 were more complete 
in this respect. i 

The editor has a¢complished a difficult task. However much one may 
question his chéice of material,“he has made available once more an 
important account of.some of the most significant explorations of the 
American territory, including the ascent of one of the major peaks of the 
Rockies at a date when an ascent even in the Alps was considered the 
accomplishment of a lifetime. The book will be found a good introduc- 
tion to the work of the “Great Pathfinder”, but the student will probably 
pass on to a perusal of the orginal works. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


The Geology of New Hampshire, Part II. Bedrock Geology. By 
Marland P. Billings. Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Planning 
and Development Commission, 1956. 203 pages, map. $3.50. 


After the publication of the first part of this series, on surface geology,1 
we eagerly awaited the appearance of the present volume. A third part, 
on minerals and mines, by T. R. Myers and Glenn W. Stewart has also 
appeared recently. 

Dr. Billings’ volume summarizes the work of decades by himself and 
by his students and asséciates, and is an outstanding scholarly achieve- 
ment. We, walking over the mountains of New Hampshire, look with 
awe at the highly complex, mixed, contorted and indurated rocks, and 
we wonder how one can recognize an order in this chaotic mass. One has 
to look only on the large geologic map (1:250,000, ca. 4 miles to the inch), 
with over fifty formations described and mapped, to see the amount of 
work involved. 

The geologic map has also six sections across the state and a structural 
map which gives us an idea about the build-up (tectonics) of the state. 
Paralleling the Connecticut River are the strongly elongated rocks of the 
Connecticut Valley Synclinorium and the Bronson Hill Anticline.? The 
central part of the state is shaped by the Merrimack Synclinorium, into 
which intruded the great plutons (deep-seated igneous rocks), among 
which the great Cardigan Pluton and the even greater White Mountain 
Batholith (large pluton) are particularly interesting for us. Most unique 
are the many “‘ring-dikes’” forming the Pawtuckaway, Belknap, Ossipee, 
Tripyramid, Pliny and Pilot ranges. The eastern part of the state is 
also highly northeast-oriented by the Fitchburg Pluton and the Rocking- 
ham Anticlinorium. 

The book itself is written for geologists, but any of our members 
familiar with the terminology will understand it. Each formation is 
systematically described and its geological age is determined. Dating is 
based on the few fossils found and on radioactivity. An ingenious table 
(p. 88) shows which formation cuts which other formations, and where. 


1The Geology of New Hampshire, Part I. Surficial Geology. By James W. 
Goldthwait, L. Goldthwait and Richard P. Goldthwait. , 

2 Synclines are down-folds, anticlines are up-folds. Synclinoriums and anti- 
clinoriums are large and complex. 
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All structures are described in detail and illustrated by cross-sections. 
Finally, a summary of the geological history makes it clear to us that the 
“eternal” hills are, given time, as changeable as anything in nature. 

For the sake of most of our members, we should like to persuade Dr. 
Billings to write a popular edition of the book, perhaps making it less 
systematic and using a less technical language. A glossary might help for 
understanding the unfamiliar terms. But even as it is, the book is a 
bargain. The magnificent geologic map alone is worth far more than its 
moderate price ($2.00 if bought separately) would indicate. 

ERwIN RAISZ 


Mapping the World. By Erwin Raisz. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 
1956. 114 pages, 106 illustrations, bibliography, index. $3.00. 

The author, a long-time member of the Club, is well known for his 
atlases and books on cartography. This is, however, the first time he has 
written such a book for the younger reader. The text is simple to under- 
stand, the print large, and the illustrations numerous. The young boy or 
girl of ten or over who is interested in learning about maps and mapping 
can obtain herein a history of the art which easily explains many of the 
whys and wherefores of our present methods, making them much easier 
to understand. A brief introduction for the young, the book also offers a 
quick run-down of some of the salient points in cartographic history for 
the adult reader. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


Flieger Erobern die Berge. By Peter Supf. Munich: Nymphenburger 
Verlagshandlung, 1956. 175 pages, 15 photos, index. 6.80 German marks. 


“Flyers Conquer the Mountains of the World.” This book brings out 
very forcefully the tremendous urge men have to pioneer and the ex- 
pense and hazards they are willing to incur to satisfy this urge. 

When the world altitude record for flying was only 3000 feet, cash 
prizes were offered for the first flight over an Alpine pass. The machines 
that would make this attempt were assemblages of wood slats, guy wires 
and cotton cloth, with motor and pilot fully exposed to the elements. 
The first try by a wealthy young French sportsman failed. His account of 
the ordeal was most harrowing. Shortly thereafter he made a second try 
and succeeded—but at the cost of his life. Again the flight was a harrow- 
ing experience. The cold was terrible. Treacherous air currents tossed 
him about and all but dashed him against the rocks and ice of the 
mountainsides. His weakened plane broke up just before landing. The 
pilot was extracted from a heap of wreckage, badly broken up. After 
months of delirium in a hospital he finally died. 

Next came the Pyreneans. By now, at least, pilot and engine were 
partly enclosed. The pilot could also navigate with the aid of specially 
prepared maps. In 1914, a Swiss flew across the Alps in‘a majestic sweep. 
This exploit also established a distance record and made the pilot a 
national hero. The next major challenge were the Andes in South 
America. Here the vastness of the terrain added to the problem. Finally, 
there had to be that first flight over Mt. Everest. For this almost a year’s 
painstaking preparation was required. Even then it was barely accom- 
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plished, with a plane that could do only 120 miles to battle 110-mile 
winds. f 

The book makes fascinating reading, and one is constantly surprised 
to find that what now are’routine*flights were initially costly adventures 
that challenged the best in aviation and required most elaborate prepara- 
tions and the testifig of much new and highly specialized equipment, on 
which success or failure could hinge. 

FREDERICK E, MARKUS 


On Climbing. By Charles Evans. Woodstock, Vt.: Countryman Press. 
Distributed by A. S. Barnes & Co. 191 pages, 33 pages of photos, 6 maps, 
many drawings. $5.00. 

Dr. Evans is among the very first of present-day British mountaineers: 
he was a member of the 1953 Everest Expedition, and the leader of that 
which climbed Kangchenjunga in 1955. The present book is essentially 
one on technique, but differing in design from previous books of the 
sort in that Dr. Evans has included some useful chapters of trip accounts 
intended to illustrate some points of technique and to exhibit the course 
of typical climbs in various regions (Wales, the Alps, the Himalaya) by 
parties engaged in learning their trade. The chapters on technique 
proper cover the usual subjects, with the exception of alpine skiing, 
which British mountaineers seem content to leave in the capable hands 
of Sir Arnold Lunn, and of climbing by means of artificial aids; in addi- 
tion, however, there is a valuable chapter on mountain camping, at 
various levels, and a brief one on mountain rescue. 

Although the book addresses itself at times to the beginner, it by no 
means falls into the class of mere mountaineering primers, of which we 
have had more than enough. On the contrary, it is primarily a manual 
of advanced technique, such as we have long been waiting for. The 
chapters on snow-and-ice climbing, in particular, are full of instructive 
suggestions on the finer points of procedure, drawn from Dr. Evans’ very 
great experience. To put it briefly, his book seems to me the only modern 
one in English deserving to be set beside Young’s Mountain Craft, which 
it supplements admirably in its descriptions both of more modern 
methods and of methods applicable in the greater ranges. The only 
serious criticism is that it could well have been much longer, especially 
in the section devoted to examples of climbs in the Alps, the traditional 
training ground of mountaineers. 

RoserT L. M. UNDERHILL 


Ski New Horizons. By Roland Palmedo. New York: A. S. Barnes, 
1956. 224 pages, many illustrations. $4.95. 

This handsome volume more than adequately fills a modest need in 
ski literature. It is a comprehensive guide to ski resorts around the world 
(other than the United States and Canada) and is profusely illustrated 
by the best photographs from the advertising literature of each region. 
Prepared in cooperation with Pan-American World Airways, the write- 
ups of individual resorts reflect Mr. Palmedo’s very extensive personal 


acquaintance with ski terrain both at home and abroad. 
D. G. ALLEN 
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Pelican in the Wilderness; a Naturalist’s Odyssey in North Amer- 
ica. By F. Fraser Darling. New York: Random House, 1956. 372 pages, 
8 pages index, 14 pages photographs, 2 maps in endpapers. $5.00. 

Dr. Darling is a Scottish ecologist, now at the University of Edinburgh, 
whose studies of the red deer and of the problems of land use and over- 
grazing in the Highlands led to his selection by UNESCO as its represen- 
tative at the United Nations Conference on Conservation of Natural 
Resources in 1949. Since then he has traveled over the United States, 
Mexico and particularly Alaska five times, working with the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the American Conservation Foundation. His observa- 
tions on our land use, plant and animal relationships, and human activ- 
ities are fresh and acute. His frequent comparisons with similar misuses 
of land in the West Highlands gives a new angle to conclusions sadly 
familiar to the conservationist. Modestly expressed, these conclusions 
carry the greater force and cannot be repeated too often today for the 
education of us all. He saw more of our arid lands than of our better 
climates; he saw nothing of the northeast except the cities of New York 
and Washington. Nearly one-third of the book is devoted to Alaska, 
which he loves and laments for the mistaken management of reindeer 
and native wildlife. All this is immensely worth reading. But he casts his 
story in the form of a travelogue for each region, too full of details about 
the good friends he made among conservation workers and in the Forest 
and Wildlife services. ‘The style is jumpy; keen notes on plant succession 
rub elbows with what he paid for breakfast. American terms, British 
ecological phrases, Scottish words compete with sensitive observation of 
relationships. One gets the impression, speaking ecologically, that the 
well of English has got considerably silted up. 

RUTH GILLETTE Harpy 


« 


Himalayan Tea Garden. By David Wilson Fletcher. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1955. 273 pages, 10 plates. $4.50. 


As many travelers know, the most rewarding experiences in visiting 
foreign countries often come when we can participate with those who 
live there, not just stare at them from a tourist’s point of view. Armchair 
travel too, is most satisfactory when we can read of someone’s life so 
vividly described that we have a feeling of participation. This book, a 
first-person account of a year in a tea planter’s life, near Darjeeling, suc- 
ceeds in transporting the reader to the tea garden with remarkable vivid- 
ness. The young English author brings his wife and two little daughters 
to the plantation, and we see it first through the wife’s eyes—acres of tea 
bushes on the steep hillside, dripping with monsoon rain. We follow the 
husband’s daily routine as manager, weighing in the coolies’ daily tea 
pickings; trying to arbitrate difficulties as they arise—with compassion, 
but also with strength and fairness; relaxing with his family in their 
bungalow, or koti. We read of a leopard hunt, a visit by two lamas from 
beyond the snows, the trip out to the annual Planters’ Ball in Darjeeling. 
Throughout, he speaks with affection for the coolies, their humor, their 
traditions, their loyalty. The book ends as it begins, with monsoon rain, 


and a hair-raising account of a jeep accident on the terrible water-logged 
road. 
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There is, strictly speaking, no mountaineering in this book. However 
the five Crowns of Kangchenjunga, filling the whole northern sky when 
not hidden by cloud, seem to dominate the young planter’s whole phi- 
losophy of life. He refers to the meuntain frequently, with admiration, 
taking pride in being one of the “Children of Kangchenjunga”, those 
who dwell in the shadow of the great mountain. 

= ABIGAIL D. AVERY 


The Singing Wilderness. By Sigurd F. Olson. New York: Knopf, 
1956. 245 pages, 38 black-and-white drawings by Francis Lee Jaques, 1 
sketch-map. $4.00. 

Mr. Olson lived for many years in the northern parts of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and traveled by canoe as a wilderness guide for more than 
thirty years in the Quetico-Superior country. He holds the reputation 
among conservationists of knowing this region at least as intimately as 
any other man. In addition to this profound knowledge this book also 
reveals his talents iis a trained biologist, keen observer of nature and 
writer of sincere charm. He has been singularly successful in conveying 
to the reader a wealth of tone poems and philosophies formed as a result 
of his travels throughout this area. 

The book consists of a series of enchanting short essays on various 
aspects of the wilderness harmoniously tied together by two central 
ideas: (1) arrangement of the essays in seasonal order; (2) development 
of the theme of the “singing wilderness”. Singing may be the nocturnal 
calls of migrating birds, the roar of rapids around a corner, trickling of 
rivulets under frozen ice, crackling of a tamarack campfire, or thousands 
of other melodies. Perhaps the most unforgettable themes are those 
relating to chance winter-encounters with weasels, otters, fishers and 
timber-wolves. 

The author could not have chosen a more perfect collaborator to help 
him portray the singing wilderness than the well-known nature illustra- 
tor, Mr. Jaques, whose fascinating black-and-white sketches head each 
chapter. Indeed, it is difficult to determine which medium sings the 
wilderness more vividly; illustrations, with their sense of motion and 
economy of line, or text. 

LAWRENCE I. GRINNELL 


Audubon Western Bird Guide. By Richard H. Pough. Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1957. 316 pages, 32 color plates and 138 figures. $4.95. 

Anyone with an interest in birds, who plans to visit the West, will do 
well to examine this book, which when added to the Audubon Bird 
Guide and the Audubon Water Bird Guide covers all the birds found 
in the United States and Canada. While not so compact as the well- 
known Field Guides of Roger Peterson, the Audubon Guides are com- 
pact enough to be easily carried and their added bulk permits the in- 
clusion of more information concerning each species than is found in 
the Field Guides. The text figures by Terry Shortt and the color plates by 
Don Eckelberry seem very good. The Western Bird Guide will prove a 
most valuable addition to any ornithological library. 

Stuart K. Harris 
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The Living Sea. By John Crompton. Garden City: Doubleday, 1957. 
233 pages. $3.95. 

The sea covers over seventy percent of the surface of the globe and it 
supports a much more varied assortment of animal life than any of the 
other major divisions of the environment. John Crompton is an English 
novelist turned naturalist who has the happy faculty of making fact read 
like fiction. The book will give the reader the elements of oceanography 


in very easy and pleasant doses. 
Stuart K, HARRIs 


Snakes and Snake Hunting. By Carl Kauffeld. Garden City: Han- 
over House, 1957. 266 pages, 8 pages of photographs. $3.95. 

Most people, while sharing a certain fascination for snakes, prefer to 
have their encounters with them,come at secondhand. Carl Kauffeld is 
an expert herpetologist and has hunted and studied snakes over much 
of the United States. He writes well and his book enables the reader to 
have numerous interesting and instructive adventures with snakes in 
the comparative safety of his easy chair. 

STuART K. Harris 


Byroads of Old New England. By George Francis Marlowe. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1954. 152 pages, 32 photographs. $3.50. 

Although about half of this little book is devoted to historical reminis- 
cences about eastern Massachusetts, the other half concerns the Monad- 
nock region, Mt. Desert and the White Mountains. While some of the 
latter chapters retell briefly the old stories, such as the Willey disaster 
and Lady Blanche Murphy, the author, who has tramped in the Presiden- 
tial and Franconia ranges recounts his own experiences of many years 
ago, when conditions were quite different from those existing today. A 
must for the White Mountain bibliophile, the book contains entertaining 
reading for all. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


